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GAIN the citizens of the United States are called upon to go to 
, 3 the polls in order to secure for themselves the best possible 
government in the next four years. Because we have felt the 
need of fixing the responsibility somewhere, we have come to look upon 
the President as responsible for formulating policies as well as for ad- 
ministering our common interests. In times of emergency we turn 
expectantly for leadership to the one official who is able to coordinate 
all interests and groups and to take hold of a situation to control and 
direct development. We want a man in that office who has not tied 
his hands by weakness or indiscretion—a man who understands the 
problem of the wage-earner who can find no 
Put Labor into way to earn his living, as well as the problem 
the Campaign of the bank which must be ready to pay de- 
positors. Maldistribution of the proceeds 
from work has brought us into dire difficulties. Great sacrifices must 
be made in order to get us out. We need a leader with the wisdom to 
see the key logs to the jam that is holding back business and with the 
courage and organizing ability necessary to break up the obstacles. 
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Not only must the voters choose a statesman for our Chief 
Executive, but we must select members of our legislative body who 
shall dedicate their abilities, careers and wisdom to the single pur- 
pose of advancing the welfare of the nation. We want Senators and 
Representatives who make human progress the objective of govern- 
mental activity and “‘jobs for all” the test of efficient management of 
industry. In this crisis, more serious than the World War, our Fed- 
eral Government has the responsibility of preventing widespread 
starvation. Let us choose members of Congress who can give evidence 
of their ability to find how all can have opportunity to earn their liv- 
ings. The question wage-earners should put to every candidate is, 
“How do you propose to make it possible for all to earn a living?” 

Upon the votes of citizens in the November election depends our 
government of the future. The government can not have more vision 
and character than the persons elected to office. It rests upon wage- 
earners to put those issues into the campaign which vitally concern us. 
This means attending political meetings, asking questions and press- 
ing for specific answers. 

Every wage-earner can help focus attention on labor issues and 
get commitments to further the well-being of those who work. 


A Suggestion Robert S. Brookings, a manufacturer who 

has dedicated a fortune to economic and 
political research (the Brookings Institution), has suggested a plan 
for the promotion of social justice. 

As the corporation has demonstrated itself to be the most efficient 
organization for the production, distribution and division of wealth, 
and as corporations are engaged in interstate or international business, 
Congress may require Federal incorporation. A requirement for Fed- 
eral incorporation might fix the rate of interest and dividends, risk 
considered. All additional profits or accretions to be divided between 
management and workers in the form of labor shares. 

Mr. Brookings regards labor and management as the principal 
factors or elements in production and “‘as the responsibility for carry- 
ing out the policy of the directors is clearly placed in their hands, such 
responsibility should be accompanied by both knowledge and author- 
ity; hence they should be accorded, independently of stockholdings, a 
fair representation on the board of directors and on any executive or 
other controlling committee. The preferred stockholders, naturally, 
would retain the right to replace both management and labor when 
found unsatisfactory.” 

This plan looks to fairer distribution of results of joint effort at its 
source rather than taxation to recover wealth for social welfare as the 
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path to social justice. Corporation surplus after payment of costs and 
charges, reserves for depreciation, absolescence, etc., would become the 
property of the producers. Now it is the property of stockholders. 

It is a boldly honest suggestion which deserves careful con- 
sideration. 


Challenge Lowering This depression has unfortunately been used 
of Standards by many to do things for questionable pur- 

poses. Neither now nor at any other time 
should standards be lowered unchallenged. While fear stalks the land 
and unemployment threatens, some employers are trying to take 
advantage of wage-earners’ necessity. But even now organized wage- 
earners are not helpless against injustice. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, contractors who had the advantage of 
sewer construction contracts for the municipal government—despite 
the number of unemployed citizens in the community—were reported 
to work their mechanics and laborers ten and eleven hours a day. The 
United Trades and Labor Assembly, realizing the need of sharing 
man hours of work by as many as possible so that they might have at 
least the necessaries of life, appointed a committee to investigate and 
take up the matter with the appropriate authorities. 

This committee, finding the ten hour day in practice in government 
work, pointed out that public funds were spent to care for the unem- 
ployed and their families while construction companies with government 
contracts were destroying jobs by lengthening the work hours of the 
employed. The union committee recommended that government con- 
tractors should make eight hours the maximum work day and that dupli- 
cate copies of the working roster be made each week by inspectors on 
jobs, giving the names and addresses of workers, to be submitted to the 
mayor and the director of safety. The committee also recommended 
that citizens of Louisville be employed on municipal work. 

Organized labor realizes that the only way out of this depression 
lies in putting people to work, therefore it is watching that man hours 
of work may be so distributed as to give the greatest number of per- 
sons incomes to save them from charity. It is an obligation upon city 
authorities to see that city funds are expended so that all affected may 
benefit equally. The success of the Louisville Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, in protecting standards, may suggest similar opportunities to 
other groups of workers. Although the emergency is serious, Labor 
should not permit assaults on standards to go unchallenged. The 
movement has made progress by daring to stand for principles. This 
is a time we can not waver in defense of principles. 
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No Less One of the worst consequences of this depres- 
Education sion are proposals to reduce appropriations 

for education. The effect of such reductions 
would be shorter school terms, more meager curricula, a smaller and 
less efficient teaching force. Contracts for new school buildings have 
been canceled in many localities. Even during this past year children 
in many states had only a part year. 

In Chicago what were known as the finest public schools of the 
country have been practically wrecked and their teachers unpaid for 
two years find some of their group living on a bottle of milk every 
other day. 

The last place where we should apply economies is our public- 
school system. The labor movement takes pride in its part in the estab- 
lishment of our public schools. Let us now give equal concern and 
perseverance to maintaining our educational gains and protecting exist- 
ing standards against misguided economies. 

’ It is much more important to us as a nation to rescue our schools 
than our business institutions. An educated citizenry can reproduce 
business progress, but business institutions can not assure that culture 
and discernment necessary to an intelligent and resourceful people. 

Organized labor everywhere is alert to protect education. Chal- 
lenge every effort to lower standards. 

Even though we come out of the depression poorer in pocket, let 
us come out richer in citizenry and manhood. 


Postal Savings Postal savings banks occupy an important 
Banks place in the affairs of wage-earners who have 

small savings and little knowledge of banks. 
Because they have confidence in the Government, they are willing to 
trust their all to its keepings. 

Since the establishment of the postal savings system in 1930, it 
has grown to 7,459 depositories. There was an increase of 664 for 
the fiscal year ending June 1, 1931. Certificates of deposits amounted 
to $347,416,870—an increase of $172,145,063 over the previous 
year, and the number of depositors increased from 466,401 to 770,859, 
or 65 percent. These deposits are classed as time deposits and banks 
in which they are deposited must pay 2% per cent interest. 

Under the original plan the postal savings field was limited and 
subsidiary to other banks. The artificial limit of $2,500 was fixed for 
individual accounts. The system was intended to draw money out 
of old stockings, and the other unsafe hiding places of the poor and 
to serve in a limited relation to national finance. 

The evidence of this depression is to the effect that the postal 
savings system has an important service to perform because it has a 
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special claim to confidence. The system contributes to more effective 
use of money and credit, as it collects funds which flee from less secure 
institutions and make them available for national credit. 

The administrative executive responsible for the postal savings 
system—the Postmaster General—has recommended that the limit 
on individual deposits should be raised to $5,000. The recommenda- 
tion is in interest of more effective financial control as well as service 
to citizens. 


Congress Provides Although the welfare of our citizenry was at 
Relief * stake, decision upon national relief was de- 

layed until the day Congress adjourned. This 
delay was not because Congress had not been informed of existing 
need. Month by month the American Federation of Labor has re- 
ported the number of unemployed. In special hearings, those in 
charge of relief work in many states have described in plain terms the 
inroads unemployment was making upon national well-being. 

Last month we reported over 10,500,000 persons unemployed 
and warned that this would mount to 13,000,000 by winter if some- 
thing was not done to provide more jobs. Labor has patiently waited 
while generous relief was voted to rescue our financial system. The 
relief bill which Congress finally adopted contains no definite plan to 
provide jobs and no certain source of relief to which the unemployed 
may turn in their desperation. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was authorized to make 
available the sum of $300,000,000 to be used in relief, to be distributed 
by states. Governors of states must request loans from this fund and 
show that absolute need and financial exhaustion exists. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was also authorized to 
make other loans totaling $15,000,000,000 for self-liquidating con- 
struction work, including $322,000,000 for authorized public work 
and $120,000,000 for emergency construction. Loans may be made 
to private corporations to build homes for families of low incomes or 
for reconstruction of slum areas. The Federal Reserve Board is 
authorized to give credit to private industry when no other source is 
available. 

In itself the relief measure creates no jobs for the nearly 11,000,- 
000 persons without income. It does provide funds with which a re- 
sponsible emergency commission or board could initiate a construc- 
tively planned movement for revival. Some agency with authority 
could take hold of the situation and use these funds to good effect. 
But to shift responsibility for action to the 48 states reduces the effec- 
tiveness of the provisions. 
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The unemployed want jobs and they will judge the records of 
members of Congress by what they have done to make more jobs avail- 
able. The greatest number of workers must look to private industries 
for employment. Congress has made practically no provision for 
direct help to private industries. 

In this national crisis we have been in dire need of leaders who 
understand the problems of life and work and who have the courage 
to do what should be done. 

As citizens and voters we have an opportunity to register our 
judgments in the coming election. Our representatives should under- 
stand that national wealth was created by society and should be used 
to promote human welfare. They should dedicate themselves to the 
realization of the ideals of democracy—equal opportunity for good 
living, self-respect and pursuit of happiness. 


Costs To accept things as they are, to stifle visions 

of what might be in order to escape the 
struggle and sacrifices necessary to attain, mean life on a lower level 
because of unwillingness to pay the costs of progress. 

Wage-earners who accept without specific protest wage cuts to 
pay dividends, layoffs of workers who have invested ten, fifteen, or 
thirty years of work in an industry, lengthening of work hours in the 
face of growing unempioyment, may avoid risk of losing their jobs 
and regular incomes but they give up opportunities for better work- 
ing conditions, higher incomes and shorter hours and a status in indus- 
try. Those wage-earners who have been willing to stand for an 
equitable distribution of the returns from production, who have in- 
sisted that labor, workers’ investment in industry, entitles them to 
status, who believe that work hours must be so adjusted as to provide 
jobs for all, are constantly struggling to replace the old standards with 
new. It is such as these that have made life better for themselves and 
all others. It has cost them something to make the struggle. While 
forsaking the easy, tried road for an unknown, difficult trail means 
hardships, it brings a discipline of mind and character and a higher 
level of life and achievement. 

It costs a worker something to join a union and be labeled as 
one not satisfied with things as they are, but union membership pro- 
vides opportunities for service and development in addition to indus- 
trial progress. The union movement is indispensable to the advance- 
ment of wage-earners’ interests. Those wage-earners who face the 
facts of life and work: realize that they must cast their lot in with the 
union if they are to have a contributing part in constructive develop- 
ments. Those who remain aloof from the union are carried along by 
the gains of industry and union. They shrink responsibility at a serious 
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cost to their personal development and lag behind in social and 
economic advancement. 

To choose ease rather than vigor of visions brings the penalty 
of poverty of soul as well as pocket. To choose an ideal of justice 
and dedicate one’s life to its realization, means discipline of soul 
and satisfaction in living. 

Even in this crisis, no wage-earner can escape decision on union 
membership. : 


Five-Day Week The President of the United States has offici- 

ally endorsed the shorter work-week principle 
as the standard for government employees. This endorsement comes 
at a time when finding jobs for the unemployed is the most important 
fact confronting our nation. There are over 10,500,000 persons with- 
out source of income. There are just two ways these persons can have 
incomes—jobs or doles. Doles prevent starvation, but there is a limit 
to any nation’s capacity to pay them. Jobs enable the individual to 
earn his way and under good conditions to put aside reserves. 

There are, according to the latest figures available, 21,500,000 
persons employed working 975,000,000 man hours per week, or 45 
hours a week. There are 10,500,000 unemployed, which, in addition 
to the 215,000,000 employed, make 32,000,000 needing jobs. If the 
total man hours of work available were distributed so that all might 
have an equal opportunity to earn a living, there would be 30 hours of 
work per week for each. This would mean a five-day week and a 
six-hour day, or whatever combination is best suited to the needs of 
the plant and the industry. 

Not all kinds of employment move with the same rhythm or must 
conform to the same production requirements. The important thing 
is not exact uniformity but conformity to the principle of sharing 
work. Technical progress is creating a new work world in which 
physical endurance does not limit capacity to produce. The human 
worker controls the new power—electricity. Capacity to produce is 
limitless—but practically limited by our capacity to distribute. Dis- 
tribution which depends upon the purchasing power in the hands of 
all can be provided by giving all the opportunity to earn an income 
to supply their needs. 

The key to our national economic problem is maldistribution of 
income. The limited group that has supplied capital for industry has 
appropriated the lion’s share of increased productivity due to social 
achievements. The result has been the breakdown of our economic 
system which has continued to dig itself deeper and deeper in depres- 
sion because remedies have been applied at the least productive parts. 
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Those responsible for the breakdown will have to make sacrifices 
—voluntarily if possible. The measuring rods that should test the 
right of any business establishment to operate are: Capacity to pro- 
vide an economical high-grade product or service, to assure steady em- 
ployment for the producing staff attached to it, and to give priority to 
the payment of adequate wages and salaries before declaring div- 
idends and regular payments to share holders. 

A national conference of industrial executives and representatives 
of workers could plan to meet the critical emergency that we must 
meet in the coming weeks and plan to distribute available work. Re- 
sponsibility for calling such a conference rests upon our Chief Execu- 
tive. 
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WHAT THE AVERAGE MAN WANTS’ 


RopERIC OLZENDAM 


TIME of depression is a time 
of self-analysis. The employ- 
ers and the employees of the 

United States are mightily concerned 
over the temporary breakdown of 
parts of our industrial and social ma- 
chinery. Out of this depression, as 
out out of similar experiences, certain 
definite lessons are being learned by 
American industry. Estimates of the 
number of persons totally unemployed 
in the United States vary between 6 to 
10 millions. Therefore, there must 
be from 39 to 43 million employed. 
To feed and encourage the unem- 
ployed and their dependents is obvi- 
ously our first social responsibility. 
Our second is to give as much en- 
couragement to those employed as 
possible. Our third is to devise a plan 
that will provide economic shock ab- 
sorbers to lessen the force in the future 
of such violent shaking up as the one 
to which society has subjected itself 
in recent years. After world-wide 
study, it is my conviction that the time 
has come when, as a nation, we should 
make an effort to bring together in an 
expressed national industrial relations 
policy those basic ideas which the ac- 
cumulated experience of the men and 
the managements of industry have 
clearly demonstrated to be basically 
sound. 

The barometer of the world. con- 
stantly points to change. Of no pe- 
riod in history is this more true than 
of the two decades 1912 to 1932. No 
nation, however remote, rests im- 
mune today from the infiltration of 


new ideas of government, of industry 
and of social philosophy. The whole 
fabric of nations is colored with new 
doctrines, all supposedly designed to 
bring greater security and happiness to 
individual citizens and to the mass of 
people everywhere. Out of this wel- 
ter of confused ideas there emerge 
certain fundamental principles which 
I have attempted to assemble in a defi- 
nite industrial policy and program. 


The Time Is Right Psychologically 


I am persuaded that a more general 
adoption throughout the nation dur- 
ing the next six months of the attitude 
expressed in this policy would have a 
stimulating effect upon the workers 
and management of American indus- 
try, employed and unemployed, and 
upon the country as a whole. It would 
be a clean-cut indication that American 
industry is fully alive to the changing 
situation and is aware of the direction 
in which we, over a period of years, as 
a nation, are moving—namely, to- 
wards a closer understanding and 
sympathy between workers and em- 
ployers. It would demonstrate that 
the management of industry has a very 
keen realization of the importance in 
the economic and social progress of 
the country of having a definitely ex- 
pressed philosophy and objective of 
industrial relations embodying those 
fundamental principles in which we as 

+ Closing address of the Eighth Annual Con- 


necticut Industrial Conference, June 18 and 19, 
1932. 
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a nation have had considerable pride. 
It would present tangible evidence that 
industry more and more recognizes 
every man and woman on its payroll 
as an individual, rightfully entitled to 
a dignified status in industry, and not 
that the people engaged in industry 
belong to a “working class,” or a 
“middle class,” or an “‘upper class.” 
When industry fails to act, because it 
does not recognize the rightness eco- 
nomically and socially of proceeding 
along these lines, then circumstances 
force governments to enter business to 
regulate these matters which inevita- 
bly lead to the establishment of 
“classes” in society—those who are 
entitled to benefit and those who are 
not. 


Looking Far Afield 


There has been a vast amount of 
industrial crystal gazing and numer- 
ology resorted to during the past three 
years. We have gone to great ex- 
pense to look through high-powered 
telescopes, hoping to catch a glimpse 
of a brand-new formula that would 
solve the maze of complicated prob- 
lems which seem momentarily to have 
ensnared us. 

A clear vision of what to do now 
can be obtained, I suggest, not by 
searching the industrial sky in the hope 
of suddenly discovering a heavenly 
body, as it were, a plan out of the 
blue—but rather by examining closely 
some of our existing earthly machin- 
ery. There is always a strong temp- 
tation in a time like this to want 
to scrap what we have, to change 
things over—action—motion—often 
irrespective of the direction which the 
motion takes. Because we don’t find 
the magic stone that gives promise of 
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sudden and revolutionary restoration 
of prosperity, we are inclined to sit 
back, decry our leaderless generation, 
talk about running away to a farm or 
a cabin in the woods, and watch the 
international collapse. 

An attempt is made here to utilize 
parts of several well-known formulas 
and not to look too far afield for a 
method to use tomorrow morning. 


We Can Learn from Experience 
Already Available 


In the light of what has been said 
by the various speakers at this confer- 
ence and in view of the universal dis- 
cussion which has been going on of 
late, the time seems to have come 
when we ought to be able to talk of 
the relations between the manage- 
ments, the owners and the workers of 
industry with more precision. Surely 
we have had enough grievances and 
settled them satisfactorily, or left 
them suspended in midair, unsatisfac- 
torily settled; there have been enough 
strikes and lockouts, enough failures 
and enough successes in the field of 
industrial relations to enable us to put 
our heads together, study the accumu- 
lated data and set forth those positive 
fundamentals which, if applied, will 
insure understanding in a given fac- 
tory. 


Two Plus Two Equals Four in 
Human Engineering 


“For a while he trampled with im- 
punity on laws human and divine but, 
as he was obsessed with the delusion 
that two and two makes five, he fell, 
at last a victim to the relentless rules 
of humble arithmetic. 

“Remember, O stranger, arithmetic 
is the first of the sciences and the 
mother of safety.” 
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It has long been a fanciful dream 
of mine to hold a conference—neither 
on armaments, nor on gold, nor silver, 
nor opium, nor economics, but a con- 
ference on human nature. Let us, first 
of all, get together and find out what 
we don’t know about human nature, 
about man, about the laws of human 
nature, and likewise determine what 
we do know. Our chemists and physi- 
cists have gone into laboratories for 
years to make experiments in their 
efforts to determine facts. Our en- 
gineers build bridges on the mathe- 
matical certainty that two plus two 
equals four. If they should one day 
figure that two plus two makes five, 
and build a railway bridge on that as- 
sumption, a few trains might pass over 
the bridge, but eventually it would 
collapse. In industry we go on saying 
two plus two makes four-and-a-half 
or five in human nature, and then we 
wonder why men strike. Employers 
and workmen are alike human beings. 
It makes no difference whether a man 
sweeps a floor in England, is manag- 
ing director of a company in France, 
or works on a paper machine in Can- 
ada, he is governed by the laws of 
human nature. 

As a result of our experience in 
America and Canada, where some of 
us have gone into mills and looked 
upon them as laboratories of human 
nature, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that there are certain funda- 
mental human instincts behind which 
are laws of human nature. You men 
belong to this group of experimenters. 
I think we are nearly all in agreement 
with the thought that if we disobey 
the fundamental laws of mathematics, 
chemistry and physics, we come to 
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grief. If we disregard those funda- 
mental human instincts, whether in 
society or industry, we invite ruin. If 
we consciously recognize these instincts 
and these laws and govern our actions 
in obedience to them, we can bring 
success to our undertaking. Two plus 
two equals four in human engineering. 


Ideas of Many Blended into a 
Philosophy and Plan 


Conferences, on the whole I pre- 
sume, are valuable because of the con- 
tacts and intimate friendly discussions 
one holds outside the conference hall, 
but most conferences seem to lead no- 
where in particular. It is my purpose 
to take what may seem to be a bold 
step towards bringing this conference 
to a close with a specific plan which 
in part or in its entirety might be 
used tomorrow morning by companies 
throughout Connecticut and the na- 
tion as a guiding policy of industrial 
relations. 

The addresses and the discussions 
which have taken place here have been 
illuminating and valuable. Into the 
ideas expressed by Messrs. Hawley, 
Phelps, Christ, Reama, Jarvis, Coe, 
Winter, Williams and others, I have 
attempted to weave thoughts of a 
similar pattern expressed, during the 
past several years, by leaders in this 
country and in Europe. 

The country has been flooded with 
the plans of individuals, each endeav- 
oring to making a sincere contribution 
to the sum total of national and inter- 
national thinking and planning. It is 
my purpose today to make an attempt 
to state what I would call the Connecti- 
cut industrial relations plan. This 
plan is designed to represent the com- 











bined experience of the men present 
and at the same time to embody ideas 
which have been presented in late 
months by Herbert Hoover, Owen 
Young, William Green, Calvin Cool- 
idge, James F. Little, Frederick H. 
Ecker, Gerard Swope, Seebohm Rown- 
tree, Henry Dennison, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Sir Arthur Salter, Rabbi Sil- 
ver, Pope Pius XI, Professor Sumner 
Slichter and Professor Bertil Ohlin. 
Therefore, this plan embodies more 
than the observations of one individ- 
ual. It is what might be called the 
first draft of a national industrial re- 
lations policy. The form used is sim- 
ply a vehicle to dramatize the ideas. 
This policy is addressed “to em- 
ployees, stockholders and the public’”’ 
and is given by the president and the 
chairman of the board of directors of 
an imaginary brass company—the 
Connecticut Industries, Inc. I have 
made a few contributions of my own, 
drawn from eight years’ administra- 
tion of industrial relations in the paper 
industry, two years studying industrial 
relations in Europe and an interna- 
tional survey in fourteen countries of 
social insurance—causes, effects, sys- 
tems and results. 

It is my firm conviction that it is in 
some such direction as this that we 
must proceed in this country during 
the next decade if we are to avoid be- 
ing sucked into the same whirlpools 
which have caused European countries 
so much sorrow and distress. 


The Connecticut Industries, Incorpo- 
rated, Industrial Relations Policy 
and Program 


To Employees, Stockholders and the 
Public: 
The stockholders, officers and em- 
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ployees of the Connecticut Industries, 
Inc., believe that the philosophy and 
policy of industrial relations which we 
have set forth here is worthy of gen- 
eral application. It points the direc- 
tion in which we, as a company, will 
proceed during the next decade. It 
expresses the combined ideas of stock- 
holders, officers and employees. 


Object of the Connecticut Industries, 
Inc. © 


The Connecticut Industries, Inc., 
was organized: 

1. To provide the public with a per- 
manently profitable investment for 
savings. 

2. To provide men and women with 
continuous and enjoyable occupation. 

3. To provide the public with prod- 
ucts of the highest quality at the low- 
est price. 


Officers of the Company 


The officers of the Connecticut In- 
dustries, Inc., are trustees employed 
to serve: 

1. The investors whose savings are 
the assets of the company. 

2. The interests of the workers 
whose brains and muscles are their 
investment. 

3. The public which purchases the 
services created out of the raw ma- 
terials through collaboration of the 
men and officers of the Connecticut 
Industries, Inc. 


Attitude Towards Employees 


The officers, managers, superintend- 
ents and foremen of the company work 
with every man on the payroll as a 
business associate, assuming that every 




















employee is interested in and has a 
definite contribution to make towards 
the progress and success of the com- 
pany. Each employee is given every 
possible encouragement by the man- 
agerial staff to make his essential con- 
tribution to the operations of the com- 


pany. 
What the Average Man Wants 


The company believes that the aver- 
age man wants: 

1. A steady position. 

2. The highest wage commensurate 
with his actual contribution in brain 
and muscle to the success of the com- 
pany. 

3. An opportunity to create re- 
serves with which to meet the minor or 
major crises of life which come with 
death, accident, illness, old age and un- 
employment. 

4. To be dealt with as a business 
associate and under no circumstances 
to be patronized or to be the object of 
anyone’s charity, welfare or benevo- 
lent good-will. 

The company believes that: 

1. The will to accomplish in the 
minds of employees is one of the com- 
pany’s most powerful assets. 

2. When men have a sense of se- 
curity against the major risks of life, 
they work with an assurance and con- 
fidence which they do not otherwise 
have. Therefore, the company, be- 
lieving it to be sound business, indus- 
trially and socially, will aid in creating 
the machinery for. building up such 
reserves against unemployment, sick- 
ness, old age, accident and disability 
and will contribute financially to each 
permanent employee’s reserve fund. 

3. Men get satisfaction out of their 
jobs when they know what they are 
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doing and why they are doing it, and 
when they know about the material 
with which they are working, and the 
connection between what they do and 
the finished product. 

4. An informed employee is a bet- 
ter all-around employee than one who 
is not informed. Therefore, the com- 
pany believes it to be its responsibility 
to see to it that employees receive 
regularly correct information about 
the business so that their actions may 
be governed at all times by an intelli- 
gent insight into those matters which 
they have todo. Information dealing 
with markets, material, quality, proc- 
esses, output, etc., will be given regu- 
larly to employees. 

5. The conditions which permit the 
men in industry thus to labor can not 
be bought, coerced, or coddled into 
existence, nor can they be born in an 
organization overnight. 

The attitude of the Connecticut In- 
dustries, Inc., towards all its associates 
on the salaried and hourly payrolls 
can best be summarized as follows: 

“Man must work for more than 
wages, factories must turn out more 
than merchandise, or there is naught 
but black despair ahead.... Wages 
won’t satisfy, be they ever so large, 
nor houses, nor lands, nor coupons, 
though they fall thick as the leaves of 
autumn. Man has a spiritual nature. 
Touch it, and it must respond as the 
magnet responds to the pole.” ? 


Security 
As set forth above, the sole object 
of the company is not financial profit. 
Other considerations, the company be- 
lieves, must be squarely met first. Any 
employee who is concerned over his 
insecurity, in the face of the major 


* Calvin Coolidge. 
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risks of life, is not as efficient an asso- 
ciate of the company as one who has 
security. Therefore, the company, as 
a sound business policy, is making 
provision for this security coopera- 
tively with its employees. 

In the past, wages and salaries have 
had a prior lien on the assets of a com- 
pany. This is right, but to it now we 
add, as a measure of social justice, 
security against death, accident, ill- 
ness, old age, disability and unemploy- 
ment. 

The Connecticut Industries, Inc., 
therefore, will pay no dividends until : 

1. Wages and salaries have been 
paid; 

2. Security has been provided 
against death, accident, illness, old age 
and disability ; 

3. The accumulation of unemploy- 
ment reserves to pay partial wages 
during curtailed operations has been 
started. 


Unemployment Reserves 


We are persuaded that the employ- 
ees of the company should have some 
definite form of protection against the 
economic losses arising out of unem- 
ployment. It being necessary to choose 
between an unemployment insurance 
plan and an unemployment reserve 
plan, we conferred with actuaries, 
both in this country and abroad, and 
through these detailed discussions 
came to the conclusion that the risk of 
unemployment in all its phases is not 
insurable. To be insurable, a risk 
must meet several requirements: 

1. A definite fund must be accumu- 
lated in advance. 

2. The rate of occurrence of the 
contingency must be predictable, must 
be beyond individual control and un- 
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likely to happen to too large a propor- 
tion of the group at any one time. 

3. The actual occurrence of the 
contingency must be easy of verifica- 
tion and it must be possible to prove 
that it falls within the scope of the 
insurance contract. 

4. An insured person must have a 
definite insurable interest. 

Considerable study has convinced 
actuaries and other executives, both in 
this country and abroad, that at least 
at present the risk of unemployment 
in all its phases does not fully meet all 
these requirements and is not, there- 
fore, an insurable risk. However, 
certain types of unemployment may be 
insurable in a limited way. Thus, fur- 
ther information and experience is 
necessary. 

In the light of the experience avail- 
able, the Connecticut Industries, Inc., 
believes that it is wiser to proceed 
experimentally on the basis of an un- 
employment reserve plan with pay- 
ments definitely limited to the amount 
of money available, rather than to 
attempt to carry an insurance contract 
guaranteeing certain benefits regard- 
less of what happens. 

Therefore, in consultation with 
employees, an unemployment reserve 
plan will be devised. We will com- 
mence the accumulation of the neces- 
sary data and in the process of work- 
ing this out, valuable statistics will be 
furnished to the technicians which 
should aid them in determining just 
what can be done on a sound basis. 

It is perfectly clear that an unem- 
ployment reserve fund furnishes no 
cure for unemployment, but is simply 
an organized plan of economic relief. 
Therefore, our unemployment reserve 
plan will be used in conjunction with 
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our plan for stabilizing expansion and 
contraction. 


Control of Expansion and Contraction 


The company realizes that the bal- 
ancing of production and consumption 
is a matter for international action 
and, therefore, stands ready to co- 
operate with authorities in Connecti- 
cut, in the nation and internationally 
to bring about more controlled pro- 
duction. We realize full well that this 
may mean the sacrificing of what up to 
now have seemed like certain inalien- 
able rights, but we are persuaded that 
unless industry is willing voluntarily 
to make sacrifices now, to alter views 
long held, then we open ourselves in- 
evitably to the influx of doctrines 
which in the end will cost this company 
and the State of Connecticut and the 
United States much more than would 
action taken voluntarily now by Amer- 
ican citizens who have learned lessons 
from the experiences of their own and 
other nations and are ready and willing 
to profit by those lessons. 

It is the belief of the company that 
an automatic check on expansion in 
the brass, as well as other industries, 
is necessary. This company has re- 
duced its personnel during the past 
two years because the market for brass 
shrank. The Connecticut Industries, 
Inc., looking to the future, therefore, 
agrees that as soon as the employers 
of 51 per cent of the workers, in the 
radius of this company’s operations, 
voluntarily pledge themselves simi- 
larly, the following policy shall be- 
come operative in the plants of the 
Connecticut Industries, Ine. 

When it becomes evident from the 
production and consumption statistics, 
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kept by the National Brass Institute 
[a hypothetical organization}, that 
there is more brass being produced 
than is being consumed, and it thus be- 
comes advisable to curtail operations, 
the company will adhere to the follow- 
ing arrangements: 

1. No employee will be laid off. 
When it is necessary, for reasons 
other than lack of work, to let out one 
or more employees, an equal number 
of men will be hired to fill their places. 

2. The entire working force will 
go from a six-day week to a five-day 
week for a three-month period. 

3. The pay of each employee will 
be at the same rate per hour or per 
piece for five days’ work as for six. 
However, in addition to receiving his 
regular wage for five days’ work, each 
man will receive a half day's pay out 
of the unemployment reserve fund. 

At the end of the three-month pe- 
riod, during which operations have 
been on a five-day-week basis, a con- 
ference of the industry will determine 
further action. If there has been no 
improvement, and production is still 
appreciably greater than consumption, 
then the following schedule will be 
enforced: 

1. No employees will be laid off. 

2. The entire working force will go 
from a five-day week to a four-day 
week for a second three-month period. 

3. Employees will be paid for four 
days at the regular hourly rate. This 
wage will be supplemented by another 
half day’s pay from the unemploy- 
ment reserve fund. The worker on a 
four-day week schedule will receive 
five days’ pay. 

Thus, gradual reduction in working 
time will be accompanied by a gradual 
reduction in a regular pay supple- 
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mented by increments from the unem- 
ployment reserve fund. 

From the ninth month to the 
twelfth month, the entire working 
force will be on the job dividing up the 
available work, each man working 
three days a week and receiving three 
days’ pay plus 114 days’ pay from the 
unemployment reserve fund. 

If, at the end of a year, the situation 
still continues bad, any steps then 
deemed necessary will be taken in con- 
sultation with representatives of em- 
ployees. 

By such an arrangement as this, due 
to the fact that our competitors in the 
brass industry, as well as industry in 
general, will be following the same 
principle, the income of our customers 
and hence their purchasing power will 
be materially kept up. Thus it should 
not prove necessary to make any dras- 
tic and sudden reductions in produc- 
tion which inevitably throws the budg- 
ets of hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican families into chaos. Give fair 
notice of impending change to Amer- 
ican men and women and they will ad- 
just themselves to lowered incomes. 
It is the startling suddenness of these 
changes which has caused employees 
of our company to lose confidence, to 
become fearful and often panicky. 

When business again begins to re- 
vive and an acceleration in production 
is necessary, the company will not 
begin hiring additional workers. The 
- work schedule will be increased from 
a three-day week to a four-day week 
and from a four to a five-day week 
only as consumption statistics war- 
rant. 

If the industry revives still further, 
overtime will be instituted until the 
mutual interest board agrees that new 
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employees can be hired and given the 
same guarantee of steady employment 
as that given to permanent employees. 

In a period of expansion, a similar 
plan will be followed. The work 
schedule will be gradually lengthened. 
No new employees will be taken on 
until the company can reasonably 
guarantee six days’ steady employ- 
ment for a given period. 

The result of following such a plan 
of contraction and expansion ought to 
be: 

1. All employees would be assured 
of at least partial employment for one 
full year and probably of continued 
employment thereafter. 

2. Profits would be relatively main- 
tained because payrolls and output had 
been reduced more nearly in accord- 
ance with overhead. 

3. The maintenance of the general 
purchasing power would forestall 
some of the necessity of reducing 
prices. 

4. Production and consumption 
would be kept more nearly in balance. 

5. Extreme expansions and con- 
tractions with the attendant disloca- 
tion would be materially avoided. 


Employment 


A centralized employment office 
will be established in which applicants 
for work will find a sympathetic recep- 
tion and where each accepted individ- 
ual will be placed at work which he is 
best fitted to fill in the light of his 
physical and mental characteristics. 

It is the belief of the company that 
employees share the desire to reduce 
mental unemployment as well as phys- 
ical unemployment to a minimum so 
that the company may receive from 
each man a full eight hours’ effort, 
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mental and physical, and that he in 
turn may get satisfaction out of his 
work, 


Wages and Salaries 


The company proposes to make a 
careful job analysis of every position 
in mills and offices and in consultation 
with employees to arrive at basic rates 
which measure the contribution of 
every individual to the progress of the 
company. We urge cooperation of 
the industry in a similar policy. It 
will be the objective of all associates 
of the company, through research and 
waste elimination, to discover ways 
and means which will enable the com- 
pany to pay gradually increasing 
wages and salaries. 


Trade Unions 


Employees of the Connecticut In- 
dustries, Inc., are free to join or not 
to join trade unions as they may see fit. 


It is our firm conviction that organ- 
ized labor should do all within its 


‘power to aid by every legitimate 


means at its command, without injury 
to the organized workers, in promot- 
ing the permanent success of those 
companies who sign annual working 
and wage agreements with organized 
labor. The executive officers of the 
union should charge themselves first, 
last and always with as complete a 
knowledge as they possibly can of the 
trade, and they should at all times 
have this thought—that while they are 
executives of a union, while they have 
a responsibility with respect to mem- 
bership in that union, yet they have a 
very serious responsibility with respect 
to the Connecticut Industries, Inc., in 
whose jobs their union members work 


and get their living. There is just as 
much responsibility on the part of the 
president of the union to see that the 
Connecticut Industries, Inc., prospers, 
as there is for the managing director. 
The interest of one is equal to that of 
the other. The union president and 
the vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions are working in the trade, and if 
the trade is not prosperous, those who 
work in it can not be prosperous. 
The opening clause in the agree- 
ments which the company signs with 
those employees working in sections of 
the company where trade unions are 
organized reads as follows: 


“The successful operation of the 
mills and offices is hereby declared to 
be a matter of mutual interest between 
the unions and the company. It is 
hereby agreed that it is the duty of 
every man in the organization to pro- 
mote at all times the progress of the 
mills and offices by cooperating to the 
fullest extent in all matters having to 
do with operation, such as the elimi- 
nation of waste, quality and quantity 
of output, cleanliness and the protec- 
tion of the mills, and development of 
new processes.” 


Health and Safety 


The maintenance of the physical 
well-being of the entire working force 
is fundamental to company success. 
Those measures which modern indus- 
trial hygiene deems essential for the 
safeguarding of the health of em- 
ployees concern the management, and 
preventive and curative measures are 
an integral and vital part of our pro- 
gram. 


Training and Promotion 


The safeguarding of an equality of 
opportunity for every individual on 
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the company’s payroll is fundamental. 
We shall endeavor to stimulate the 
efforts of each individual to take that 
position in the company to which his 
intelligence, character, ability and am- 
bition entitle him. The training of 
executives, junior executives, foremen 
and of all other workers in mills and 
offices constitutes one of our greatest 
sources of success. The company ex- 
pects every man to take steps to im- 
prove himself, and will aid him in so 
doing by the establishment of various 
training courses. 

Equality of opportunity and promo- 
tion from within, when the right men 
are available, and the showing of no 
favoritism, are fundamentally neces- 
sary for harmonious operation. We 
will work towards having an under- 
study for every position. 


Suggestions 


The company believes that its em- 
ployees have ideas which if expressed 
and studied will aid in improving the 
business. We believe that the aver- 
age worker in the company desires to 
build into the brass industry his own 
ideas for improvements which are 
found by impartial test to be wise. 
The operating of policies of the com- 
pany will at all times encourage the 
rank and file to study and devise ways 
and means of making more and bet- 
ter products. 


Mutual Interest Board 


The habit of conference will be 
encouraged. A committee at whose 
meetings all matters of mutual inter- 
est may be discussed, where employees 
may advise with and learn the policies 
of the general management, and where 
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there may be reflections to the man- 
agement of the sentiment of employees 


is necessary. Therefore, a mutual 
interest board, which will consist of 
management and employees and which 
will have the unqualified support of 
the officials of the company, will be 
created. This board will in no way 
affect any trade-union contracts the 
company may have entered into. No 
employee belonging to a division of 
the company in which there are trade 
unions will be permitted to serve as a 
representative on the mutual interest 
board unless he is a member in good 
standing of his local union. 


National Action Necessary 


The Connecticut Industries, Inc., 
believe that the policies heretofore 
stated should be voluntarily carried 
out by industry, commencing with the 
State of Connecticut, company by com- 
pany, industry by industry, and should 
under no circumstances be left any 
more to drift inevitably and naturally 
into the hands of governments. The 
problems of industrial relations are 
industry’s problems and industry must 
solve them now, before governments 
are forced to step in and compel regu- 
lation. 

The company realizes that this plan 
can not be more than a gesture des- 
tined to occupy front-page space in 
our papers for one day, unless it is 
seen in its entirety and steps are taken 
by the leaders of the nation to point 
out to employers and employees the 
value of inaugurating such a policy at 
this time. 

If the majority of companies in 
Connecticut and in the United States 
should adopt some such policy as this, 
there would be less chance of a repeti- 




















tion of the trying experience of the 
past three years with relief drives, 
community chests, block-aid cam- 
paigns, rising taxes, individual suffer- 
ing, and all the complicated wasteful 
mechanisms of depression. Handled 
by industry, with efficiency, the inevi- 
table requirements for economic assist- 
ance will be met more effectively than 
under the unplanned programs of the 
last three years. 

There would not be much gained, in 
the light of the fierce competitive posi- 
tion into which industry has fallen, for 
the industries of Connecticut alone to 
act in the fulfillment of this policy, 
least of all an individual company, 
such as the Connecticut Industries, 
Inc. Therefore, the company urges 
action by Connecticut industry as a 
whole towards persuading the national 
leaders to proclaim a national indus- 
trial policy along the lines heretofore 
set forth. There are many omissions 
and many basic criticisms that can and 
will be leveled at this plan; but, by and 
large, the spirit and the direction of 
these proposals we believe to be es- 
sentially sound and worthy of national 
action. 


Pledge 


As a test of good faith the Con- 
necticut Industries, Inc., agrees to 
adopt the philosophy underlying this 
policy and from this date will conduct 
its operations in the spirit of the prin- 
ciples heretofore set forth. Just so 
soon as our competitors in the brass 
industry, employing 51 per cent of the 
workers, agree to this pledge, then we 
will proceed, as an industry, to put the 
full policy into effect. 

The adoption of the philosophy will 
cost nothing financially. The adoption 
of the machinery to carry out these 
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ideas will eventually cost approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the company’s 
wage bill. Unless industry faces this 
fact and acts voluntarily to devise 
plans cooperatively with its employees, 
then we can expect to be saddled with 
politically conceived schemes, compul- 
sorily enforced, governmentally run 
and costing the country from 12 to 
20 per cent of the national wage bill. 


Costs 


The immediate cost to the payroll 
of the company can be divided equally 
between the company and the em- 
ployees, or in other proportions to be 
determined in conference. Companies 
who for years have had some such plan 
in force report that due to gradually 
improved industrial relations, and 
therefore improved interest and work- 
manship, costs gradually decrease. 


1. The Connecticut Industries, Inc., 
pledges its officers, managers, super- 
intendents and foremen to carry out, 
hour by hour, in the plants and offices 
of the company, the spirit of the pro- 
gram herein set forth. 

2. A joint committee, consisting of 
representatives of the company and 
representatives of employees, will be 
set up within one month’s time for the 
purpose of studying and planning the 
necessary machinery for employment, 
councils, insurance, vacations, etc. 

3. These details are to be put into 
effect when employers in the brass in- 
dustry, employing 51 per cent of the 
workers in the industry, have agreed 
to take similar action. 

(Signed ) ; 
President. 











’ 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 
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Results 


A number of companies in the 
United States, Canada and abroad 
have operated in whole or in part 
under policies and programs similar 
in spirit and detail to that which is 
briefly outlined here. Results varying 
with the management leadership have 
been attained as follows: 

1. An improvement in the quality 
of all products turned out. 

2. Aconsistently lower cost. 

3. An increased output per worker 
per day. 

4. A wider and deepening interest 
on the part of the majority of the 
workers, salaried and hourly, in the 
company is increasingly evident. 

5. A general improvement in the 
health and safety of employees. 

6. A reduction of labor turnover. 

7. Long and able service becomes 
prevalent. 

8. Matters for adjustment between 
the man and management are ma- 
terially reduced. 

g. Strikes and lockouts are out- 
lawed by the very nature of events. 

10. Increasing satisfaction on the 
part of each individual in his job, 
which in the last analysis is really the 
crux of the whole problem. 

If industry does not plan now, exe- 
cute now, or immediately the pressure 
is relieved, then the history of other 
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countries inevitably points to compul- 
sory state control and regulation of 
these matters. 


Conclusion 


If industry does not follow some 
such plan as this, what other alterna- 
tives are there? If by chance the 
sentiment of this conference agrees in 
whole or in part with this policy and 
philosophy, it might go on record to 
that effect, adopting as much of the 
policy as is consistent with the feeling 
of the representatives present. While 
I would very much hesitate to attempt 
to indicate to this conference what it 
ought or ought not to do, possibly a 
commitee could be appointed represen- 
tative of the men here, which commit- 
tee would be in power to approach 
various persons in the State of Con- 
necticut, such, for example, as the gov- 
ernor of the state and the respective 
presidents of Yale University, the 
Connecticut Bankers Association, the 
State Federation of Labor, the Manu- 
facturers Association, the State Bar 
Association, etc., with a view to enlist- 
ing their wisdom and influence in bring- 
ing the plan to wider attention and 
action. 

This is merely an attempt to sketch 
the first draft of what might eventually 
grow to be a national industrial rela- 
tions policy and philosophy. It is just 
something for you men to “shoot at.” 


GLIMPSES 


Last night, as through the crowd on Market Street 
A new-made soldier proudly swung along, 

Guiding that gray-eyed wonder called his girl, 
Whose face turned up to him in silent song: 


I marked, above those gay young hearts atune, 
The unimportant beauty of the moon. 


Roy HELTON 











A DEMONSTRATION IN MODERN HOUSING 


RosBerT R. TAYLOR 
Manager Michigan Boulevard Apartments, Chicago, IIl. 


marily concerned with providing 
* adequate and modern dwellings 
at rentals within the means of the 
moderate and limited income groups 
which constitute approximately 70 
per cent of our 
total population. 
The work of 
providing good 
housing has been 
fostered in this 
country by indi- 
vidual philan- 
thropists, social 
organizations 
and to a smaller 
degree, govern- 
ment agencies and 
business groups. 
In Europe con- 
siderable head - 
way has been 
made through 
governmental as- 
sistance. Recent 
experiments and 
demonstrations in 
model housing in 
the United States which have stimu- 
lated new thinking on this problem 
are expected to result in definite prog- 
ress. Experts in this field believe that 
if a practical plan can be evolved 
whereby strictly modern dwellings 
can be financed, erected, and rented 
or sold at moderate and low prices, 
several billions of dollars could be 
released for such new work. 
Foremost among recent demonstra- 
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tions in modern housing is the Michi- 
gan Boulevard Garden Apartments, 
erected in Chicago late in 1929 by 
Julius Rosenwald. The purpose of 
these apartments is to determine the 
financial results of an investment in 
modelapart- 
ments erected 
under the most 
favorable circum- 
stances of large- 
scale building and 
financing when 
rented to persons 
of moderate in- 
comes. An at- 
tempt is being 
made to offer the 
maximum mod - 
ern facilities and 
service and still 
earn a fair busi- 
ness profit, for 
privatecapital 
will be attracted 
to this field only 
if it can be shown 
that it is profit- 
able. 

The Michigan Boulevard Garden 
Apartments is one of the largest 
buildings of its kind in the United 
States. The development includes an 
entire city block, comprising approxi- 
mately six acres, three of which are 
laid out in beautiful gardens and 
courts. The building, which forms 
the perimeter of the rectangular area, 
encloses a large central garden artis- 
tically planted with trees, flowers and 
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shrubbery, visible from practically 
every apartment. Toward one end 
of the garden, partially hidden by trees 
and shrubbery, is a well-equipped play- 
ground for the children of tenants. 
The building contains 421 apart- 
ments of three, four, and five rooms. 
Modern facilities include gas stoves, 
combination sinks and laundry tubs, 
built-in cabinets, and automatic refrig- 
eration, a kitchen ventilating system, 
and built-in bathtubs and showers. 
The apartments are heated by steam 
generated in a central power plant 
where oil is used for fuel. Every 
apartment is flooded with sunlight and 
has an abundance of fresh air, as all 
rooms have outside exposure. The 
building includes an attractive social 
room centrally located which is rented 
to tenants at a nominal fee for par- 


ties, receptions and other entertain- 


ments. There is a community center 
maintained by the corporation for 
the use of the children during the 
day and adults in the evening. The 
management furnishes a trained so- 
cial worker to organize 
the activities of this cen- 
ter. A modern nursery 
school is maintained for 
small children living in 
the building. The poli- 
cies and methods of this 
school represent modern 
and approved thinking 
on the care of the child 
of preschool age. The 
nominal fee which is 
charged for each child 
constitutes only a small 
portion of the operating 
cost of this school, as 
most of the expense is 
borne by outside interest. 
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A building which adequately solves 
the housing problem must have more 
than reasonable rentals, and such lux- 
uries aS modern gas stoves, shower 
baths and mechanical refrigeration. 
It must provide a wholesome environ- 
ment, meet every requirement for 
public health, set a high standard of 
cleanliness and beauty, and maintain 
or raise the social and moral level of 
the community in which it is located. 
Such an environment, created at the 
Michigan Boulevard Garden Apart- 
ments, has produced numerous whole- 
some and constructive community ac- 
tivities, including a Sunday Afternoon 
Forum, a community newspaper, and 
a Tenants’ Community Association. 

The Michigan Boulevard Garden 
Apartments serves principally persons 
of moderate means; the average fam- 
ily income ranges from $1,500 to 
$2,400 per year. The occupations of 
the tenants vary widely. The largest 
group is composed of persons em- 
ployed by the municipal, state and 
Federal governments. Other tenants 
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are railway employees, factory and 
domestic workers, etc. There are a 
limited number of professional peo- 
ple and teachers. All tenants are 
carefully selected on the basis of their 
financial status and standard of liv- 
ing. Careful credit investigation is 
made; and the social director of the 
building makes a home call on all pros- 
pective tenants before they are ac- 
cepted. 

The occupancy during 1930 aver- 
aged 97.5 
per cent. 
The rent 
per room 
per month 
for this pe- 
riod was 
$16.25. Be- 
cause of 
the unset- 
tled tax 
situation 
in Chicago 
it is impos- 
sible to 
state the 
exact net 
income ; but 
it is certain that the building earned a 
reasonable profit. 

In addition to the many well-recog- 
nized social benefits of good housing, 
the movement can make another im- 
portant contribution to the welfare of 
society. Edwin R. Embree, president 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
pointed this out when he said: 


“Economists tell us that what we 
need today is another automobile in- 
dustry to restore employment and 
prosperity. We have all been scan- 
ning the horizon in search for such an 
industry but we have not found it. 
For a time we thought it might be 
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radio or television, but neither of 
these seems to meet the need. Of 
late it has occurred to quite a number 
of people that what we are looking for 
may be right under our noses. The 
industry which may bring back pros- 
perity could very well be the business 
of providing better living accommoda- 
tions to families of moderate means. 
For a decade and more our prosperity 
was founded upon supplying automo- 
biles to persons of limited income. 
Perhaps we would do as well by sup- 
plying the 
even great- 
er need for 
places to 
live. 

“Weused 
to think 
of model | 
housing as 
a means of 
promoting 
the welfare 
of society. 
Now we 
are think- 
ing of it as 
a means of 
restoring 
economic 
stability. If 
we could induce capital to flow into 
housing projects, for which the need 
is incalculable, as any one must ad- 
mit who travels about any of our 
great cities, there would be no unem- 
ployment of building mechanics to 
trouble us for a generation. The 
income of the railroads from hauling 
materials would be greatly increased. 
And so on. 

“The nation is on a dead center 
economically although there is plenty 
of money available for investment to- 
day, as the success of the Mellon loan 
indicated. If some’ of it could be in- 
vested in housing, or, in other words, 
if housing can be shown to be safe and 
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profitable, our economic difficulties 
might begin to fade.” 


The housing problem now faces 
many serious handicaps; chief among 
these are high construction costs, to 
which certain obsolete building codes, 
trade practices, and to some extent lo- 
cal labor union rules contribute 
largely. In certain cities changes in 
the building codes pertaining to fire 
escapes, double entrances for apart- 
ments, minimum ceiling heights, etc., 
would probably reduce the cost of 
building operations without any sacri- 
fice of structural safety or any increase 
in fire hazards, and would at the same 
time improve the plan and appearance 
of buildings. Some trade practices of 
financial institutions and manufactur- 
ers of building materials might be 
ehanged to effect a lowering of con- 
struction costs. 

An impression prevails among 
many contractors, architects and those 
who finance construction, that if cer- 
tain trade-union rules were modified, 
building costs would be reduced, and 
that this would result in a volume of 
modern building for the lower-income 
groups. It is pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that some trade unions legis- 
late against the use of labor-saving 
devices regardless of the advantage 
in cost to be gained by the builder. 
Others definitely limit the output of 
a man per day in spite of inherent in- 
dividual differences. Tremendous ex- 
pense is often incurred by builders 
due to dilatory settlement of jurisdic- 
tional disputes between various union 
trades. 

There is a justifiable criticism of 
our credit system which permits re- 
sponsible citizens to borrow on an 
automobile or a business more easily 
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and less expensively than on a desir- 
able home or real-estate development. 
High interest rates, general unsatis- 
factory plans of amortizing loans, and 
limited extension of credit in relation- 
ship to the value of property consti- 
tute a real indictment on the system 
of real-estate financing in this coun- 
try. 

Another important deterrent to 
such ventures as the Michigan Boule- 
vard Garden Apartments is the diffi- 
culty of financing large-scale buildings 
of this type. Capital has looked 
askance at such investments and has 
questioned the continuity of a reason- 
able yield with security of principal, 
even when it has seen immediate prof- 
its. Because of the frozen character 
of real-estate loans, and in many in- 
stances the difficulty of disposing of 
mortgage papers, there are relatively 
few sources from which money can be 
obtained for model housing improve- 
ments; also builders and promoters 
have found the cost of junior mort- 
gage financing with its extortionate 
commission rates almost prohibitive 
to extensive developments. 

Existing high taxes imposed on 
real estate by municipal, county and 
state governments constitute another 
annoying problem to those attempt- 
ing to furnish the limited income 
groups with modern housing at the 
lowest possible rates. The recently 
aroused interest in housing problems 
should surmount these difficulties but 
until a few years ago business interest 
was so slight that only individuals or 
organizations of exceptional vision 
and resources ventured to provide 
good houses at moderate rentals. 

It is estimated that in our large 
cities billions of dollars are invested 
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in undesirable dwellings which might 
be replaced with modern houses if 
capital could be attracted to this field. 
Further stimulation of large-scale 
housing construction for the limited- 
income groups should come through 
the discovery of cheaper methods of 
erecting, financing. and operating 
apartments and homes. Economical 


utilization of land and improved or- 
ganization of actual construction in 
the future should also help to reduée 
There are many housing 


the cost. 
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experts who believe that the munic- 
ipal, state and Federal governments 
should grant certain concessions, par- 
ticularly with respect to tax relief, to 
privately owned corporations with 
limited dividends where rents do not 
exceed a certain amount per room. 
Intelligent cooperation from financial 
interests, from  trade-unions, and 
governmental agencies must come be- 
fore substantial improvements can be 
made in the neglected areas in our 
large cities. 
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LrrTte part that I pass through, 
I carry off a piece of you 

Every morning hurrying down 
To my work-day in the town; 
Carry you for country there 

To make the city ways more fair. 
I take your trees, 

And your breeze, 


Your greenness, 
Your cleanness, 


Some of your shade, some of your sky, 
Some of your calm as I go by; 


Your flowers to trim 

The pavements grim; 

Your space for room in the jostled street 
And grass for carpet to my feet. 

Your fountains take and sweet bird calls 
To sing me from my office walls. 

All that I can see 


I carry off 


‘ith me. 


But you never miss my theft, 

So much treasure you have left. 
As I find you, fresh at morning, 
So I find you, home returning— 
Nothing lacking from your grace. 
All your riches wait in place 

For me to borrow 


On the morrow. 


Do you hear this praise of you, 
Little park that I pass through? 


Heven Hoyt 
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FRANK DuFFY 


General Secretary, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 


HE industrial organizations of 

America played an important 

part in the early period of our 
country’s history. The most au- 
thentic records of past events prove 
that industrial organizations had 
their beginning and were in success- 
ful operation before the American 
Colonies were declared free and in- 
dependent states. The organizations 
that became historically prominent 
and important in the early days were 
known as “companies,” “societies,” 
“associations,” etc. They were un- 
like the ancient guilds of Europe in 
that they had no mystic ceremonies, 
signs, or passwords. Many of them 
were formed by employers on a 
strictly business basis, for the regula- 
tion of wages, prices and other trade 
matters. These organizations were 
incorporated by the colonial govern- 
ment and given large powers in mat- 
ters relating to their trades. 

During the colonial period laws 
were enacted for the supervision and 
regulation of industrial and economic 
conditions that would seem strange 
at this time. The colonial records of 
Massachusetts furnish evidence of the 
fact that the wages of carpenters and 
skilled mechanics in 1630 were fixed 
by law, and that the wages of laborers 
were regulated by the constables. Car- 
penters and bricklayers were paid two 
shillings a day, and “any workman 
taking more, or any employer paying 
more, was subject to the penalty of 
the law.” There seemed to be no 


question about the hours of labor at 
that time, the length of the working 
day being measured by the rising and 
the setting of the sun. In the archives 
of Connecticut it was shown that in 
1677 the law prescribed the price for 
mending shoes; 744 pence was the 
lawful charge for wooden or common 
heels, and for putting on soles the 
price was the same. An act of the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1700 
fixed the weight of a loaf of bread 
and required the baker to stamp his. 
name and the lawful weight on the 
loaf. In New York the weight and 
price of bread were fixed by law in 
1787, the lawful price being 7 cop- 
pers for a 2-pound loaf. The law 
fixed the price for making a coat and 
for making a pair of shoes. 


The Carpenters’ Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, in 1724 


An organization of carpenters was 
established in Philadelphia in 1724. 
It was known as the ‘Carpenters’ 
Company of Philadelphia.” This or- 
ganization has maintained an unin- 
terrupted existence to this day, and 
from present indications bids fair to 
outlive another century. Coming 
into existence about forty years after 
the landing of William Penn, and 
fifty years before the declaration of 
American independence, it stands to- 


* Compiled and edited by Frank Duffy, Gen- 
erai Secretary, United Brotherhood ‘of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, from the notes 
of James C. Britton, a Special Agent for several 
years in the United States Department of Labor. 
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day, without question, the first and 
oldest industrial organization of con- 
tinuous existence in America. Its 
records present a remarkable story 
of the industrial movement in this 
country. The principal aim and ob- 
ject of the carpenters who formed 
this organization, as expressed in their 
constitution and by-laws, was “To es- 
tablish a uniform standard of meas- 
urement, wages and prices, that every- 
one concerned may have the value of 
his money and every workman the 
worth of his labor.” Among the first 
results of industrial organization was 
the fixing of a uniform scale of prices 
similar to the working scales of the 
labor unions of the present day. Soon 
after the formation of the Carpenters’ 
Company, a “Book of Prices” was es- 
tablished. In subsequent years this 
“Book of Prices’”’ became an elaborate 
and important factor in the building 
industry. The constantly changing 
methods, styles and prices necessitated 
many and frequent changes. “The 
Book of Prices” was, however, al- 
ways up to date on all changes, and it 
was the recognized standard of usage 
and the unquestioned authority in the 
settlement of all disagreements in the 
building industry up to about 1860. 
The by-laws of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany provided that “There shall be 
a committee on the ‘Book of Prices,’ 
consisting of five members, whose 
duty it shall be to fix a price on all 
new-fashioned carpenter work that 
may be introduced from time to time.” 
Members of the company were not 
allowed to accept less than the estab- 
lished scale of prices, or to be con- 
cerned in such work with nonmembers 
under the pain of expulsion. The 
laws of the company were very rigid 
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in regard to the use of “The Book 
of Prices.” It was provided in the 
laws that “If any member show “The 
Book of Prices’ to any person who is 
not a member, he shall pay for the 
first offense, $5; for the second of- 
fense, the further sum of $10, and 
for the third offense such member 
shall be expelled.” 

The entrance fee for membership 
in the Carpenters’ Company was very 
moderate in the beginning. From 
1724 to 1763 the entrance fee was 
£1:10s. In 1763 it was increased to 
£2. In 1769 it was increased to £4. 
It was increased again in 1787 to £6. 
In 1795 there was a change from 
sterling to Federal money, and the 
entrance fee was fixed at $30. In ~ 
1805 the fee was raised to $40, in 
1829 to $60, and again in 1852 to 
$80. In 1857 an applicant for ad- 
mission was required to pay an en- 
trance fee of $100. The constantly 
increasing cost of membership re- 
sulted finally in the establishment of 
rival organizations. 


The Second Company of Carpenters 
of Philadelphia in 1747-1752 


The records of the original Car- 
penters’ Company show that an or- 
ganization of carpenters was formed 
in Philadelphia in 1747, which was 
known as “The Second Company of 


Carpenters.” It was organized in 
1747 and lasted only five years. Its 
aims and objects were similar to those 
of the older organization. Its con- 
stitution and by-laws, however, were 
much more liberal and the cost of 
membership more moderate. It was 
finally absorbed by the original com- 


pany. 
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The Friendship Carpenters’ Company 
of Philadelphia in 1769-1786 
A rival organization of carpenters 

was formed in Philadelphia in 1769. 

It was known as the “Friendship Car- 

penters’ Company.” Its membership 

was composed of carpenters and 
builders of the outlying districts of 
the city and county of Philadelphia. 

In a short time it became a formid- 

able and an aggressive competitor of 

the original carpenters’ company. Re- 

peated efforts were made to effect a 

consolidation. At a conference of 

representatives of these two organ- 
izations, in which the desirability and 
the mutual advantages of a united as- 
sociation were fully discussed, a fa- 
vorable understanding was reached, 
and on March 1, 1786, members of 
the Friendship Carpenters’ Company 
were admitted, on amicable terms, to 
membership in the original company. 

Thus united, the Carpenters’ Com- 

pany became one of the most prom- 

inent organizations in the country. 

In 1792 it became an incorporated 

body. John Miffin, Joseph Thorn- 

hill, Benjamin Lackley, et al., peti- 
tioned the Legislature of Pennsyl- 

vania for a charter, and on July 26, 

1792, a charter was granted in which 

86 members of the company ap- 

peared as incorporators. From the 

date of incorporation to about 1860, 

the Carpenters’ Company exercised 

indisputable authority in matters ap- 
pertaining to the building industry in 

Philadelphia and surrounding country. 


The Carpenters’ Hall—The Birth- 
place of the United States of America 

The Carpenters’ Company pur- 
chased the land on which the Car- 
penters’ Hall now stands, on Febru- 
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ary 3, 1768. The original lot was 
66 feet on Chestnut Street, and ex- 
tended back 255 feet. The land pur- 
chased was subject to an annual 
ground rent of 176 Spanish milled 
dollars. The building was erected in 
1770, and the Carpenters’ Company 
held the first meeting in their own 
hall on January 21, 1771. 


Meeting of the First Congress in 
Carpenters’ Hall 


When the people of this country 
were forced, by the unjust rule of 
George III to throw off the yoke of 
British oppression, delegates were 
chosen by American colonists to as- 
semble in convention in the city of 
Philadelphia and adopt such meas- 
ures as would induce the King of 
England to recognize and respect the 
rights of the American people. The 
seat of the colonial government of 
Pennsylvania was at that time in the 
city of Philadelphia. When the dele- 
gates from the Colonies arrived they 
were warmly welcomed by the peo- 
ple and escorted to the City Tavern 
on Second Street. It was the gen- 
eral impression that the convention 
would assemble in the legislative hall 
of the State Capitol. However, this 
was denied them and when it became 
known it caused much resentment. 
It was in this emergency that the 
Carpenters’ Company unanimously 
placed the use of Carpenters’ Hall at 
the disposal of the delegates. On 
September 5, 1774, the first meeting 
of the Continental Congress assem- 
bled in the Carpenters’ Hall and 
commenced deliberations that resulted 
on July 4, 1776, in declaring the 
Colonies “free and independent.” 

The British took possession of 
Philadelphia on September 26, 1777, 
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and soldiers of the British Army 
were quartered in Carpenters’ Hall. 
They were forced to evacuate on June 
18, 1778, having occupied the hall 
for eight months and twenty-three 
days. Carpenters’ Hall was the rally- 
ing point for the patriots during the 
Revolutionary period, and the meet- 
ing place of organizations and com- 
mittees that were intimately con- 
nected with the stirring events of that 
time. The convention appointed by 
congress to draft a constitution as- 
sembled in the Carpenters’ Hall in 
May, 1787. Their deliberations were 
behind closed doors, and at the end 
of four months, September 27, 1787, 
they agreed upon a constitution for 
the United States of America. 


Other Industrial Organizations 
The “General Society of Mechan- 


ics,’ including carpenters and other 
building trades, was formed in New 
York City in 1785. The New York 
Register of that period announced the 
advent of this society on August 4 
of that year. This was an important 
and influential organization. It 
maintained an existence for many 
years, 


Labor Unions Organized and Main- 
tained by Workingmen 


Historical records of the existence 
of workingmen’s organizations are 
not much in evidence prior to 1800. 
Some data relating to such organiza- 
tions have been found, but not, how- 
ever, of sufficient importance to be 
considered a factor in the introduc- 
tion of the industrial movement in 
America. Industrial organizations 
composed of employers were the first 
in the field. Evidence of the exist- 
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ence and importance of such organ- 
izations is interwoven in the history 
of the past, and the source of in- 
formation referred to in each case 
leaves no question as to their actual 
existence in the place and at the time 
stated. It was not until the closing 
years of the eighteenth century that 
workingmen’s organizations began to 
take form. Combinations of work- 
ingmen who were dissatisfied with ex- 
isting conditions were formed in earlier 
years, such combinations, however, 
appear to have been formed for the 
single purpose of remedying some 
real or fancied grievance. The New 
York State Bureau of Labor, in a 
report published in 1898, states that 
the first strike in that state, conducted 
by a combination of workingmen was 
in 1711. “German emigrant labor- 
ers employed by Robert Livingston 
to improve land in the villages along 
the Hudson River struck for an in- 
crease in wages and more favorable 
conditions.” 

At the close of the Revolutionary 
period, when peace was declared and 
the compact between the states was 
sealed by the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, in 1788, grand celebra- 
tions were held in all the principal 
cities of the country in honor of the 
event. In all these celebrations trade 
organizations were the most promi- 
nent feature. The Freeman’s Journal 
of Philadelphia in an issue of July 9, 
1788, printed the names of 45 trade 
organizations that participated in the 
celebration of American independ- 
ence and the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution in the city of Philadel- 
phia, on July 4, 1788. The trades 
mentioned on that occasion were as 
follows: House carpenters, cord- 
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wainers, coach painters, cabinet- 
makers, chairmakers, sailmakers, 
house painters, weavers, bricklayers, 
tailors, wood turners, wood carvers, 
gilders, coopers, coachmakers, black- 
smiths, whitesmiths, nailsmiths, gun- 
smiths, coppersmiths, goldsmiths, sil- 
versmiths, jewelers, potters, hatters, 
wheelwrights, printers, bookbinders, 
saddlers, harness makers, bakers, 
brass molders, curriers and tanners, 
upholsterers, peruke makers and 
barbers, engravers, plasterers, ma- 
sons, brewers, brush makers, stay 
makers, comb makers, plane makers, 
sailors and draymen. According to 
a description in Francis Hopkinson’s 
“Annals of Philadelphia,” trade or- 
ganizations that appeared on that oc- 
casion wore regalia and carried hand- 
some silken banners inscribed with the 
mottoes of their trade and embel- 
lished with the insignia of their crafts. 
The painters displayed the motto: 
“Virtue Alone Is True Nobility.” 
The tailors’ motto proclaimed that 
“By Union Our Strength Increases,” 
and the carpenters presented their 
motto “Justice and Benevolence.” 
The newspapers of that period pub- 
lished accounts of the participation 
of trade organizations in celebrations 
on that occasion in all the large cities. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette, a Phila- 
delphia newspaper, gives the follow- 
ing account of a reception tendered 
by the city of Boston, Mass., to Gen- 
eral George Washington, the first 
President of the United States, on 
the occasion of his visit to that city 
in 1789, and mentions the following 
trade organizations that appeared in 
public procession: ‘House carpen- 
ters, bakers, blacksmiths, wood carv- 
ers, blockmakers, saddlers, cabinet- 
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makers, chainmakers, coachmakers, 
bookbinders, coopers, glaziers, plumb- 
ers, masons, printers, shipwrights, 
calkers, sawyers, . tailors, wheel- 
wrights, harnessmakers, tinners, hat- 
ters, and painters. It cannot be said 
that all the trade organizations re- 
ferred to were what is known at this 
time as labor unions, as only a small 
number of such organizations have 
been found in public records. It is 
known, however, that a number of 
trade societies composed of employ- 
ers were in active existence in differ- 
ent parts of the country at that time, 
and as the term “trade organization” 
applies quite as well to employers as 
to workingmen’s associations, the 
true character of these unions may 
not be very clearly defined. 
McMaster’s “History of the Peo- 
ple of the United States” says: ‘The 
Journeymen carpenters of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, had a union of 
their trade in that city in 1791. It 
was known as the ‘Union Society of 
Carpenters.’ This organization or- 
dered a ‘turnout’ (strike) in May, 
1791. They claimed that they were 
required to toil from sunrise to sun- 
set in the summer time, for five shil- 
lings a day, and in the winter time 
they were put on piecework. They 
demanded a uniform work day from 
6 a. m. to 6 p. m. the year through, 
and one hour for dinner.”” Dunlap’s 
Daily America, a newspaper of Phila- 
delphia, in an issue of May 11, 1791, 
publishes the following about this 
union: “The journeymen house car- 
penters desire to announce to the pub- 
lic that the employers refused to meet 
them in an effort to bring about a set- 
tlement of the strike for a shorter 
work-day, and as a result of that ac- 
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tion on the part of the employers, 
they propose to do work for the pub- 
lic direct for 25 per cent below the 
rates formerly charged.” The strike 
was finally settled in favor of the 
workmen. The Aurora, a Philadel- 
phia newspaper, brings this union into 
public notice again on December 31, 
1798, by publishing the names of the 
oficers and the regular meetings of 
the union which were held at their 
hall, corner Fourth and Cherry 
Streets, on Monday evenings of each 
week. A. Nelson was president, and 
T. Cave, secretary. 

The journeymen house carpenters 
of New York City formed a union 
of that trade in 1796. It was known 
as the ‘Association of House Carpen- 
ters of New York.” Hugh Terrance 
was president of the association, and 
John Magee was secretary. An- 
nouncements of the regular meetings 
of the association appeared in the 
New York City directory of that 
year. 

In the years 1819, 1820, 1821 and 
1822 published records show that 
there were 25 trade unions in New 
York City. 

In 1824 the Philadelphia Index 
published the names of nine trade 
unions that held regular meetings in 
Philadelphia, and in 1825 the New 
York Evening Post published the 
names of the following organizations 
that appeared in a public procession 
during that year in New York City: 
House carpenters, coopers, bakers, 
weavers, tanners, comb makers, sail- 
makers, ship carpenters, saddlers, 
shoemakers, bookbinders, bricklayers, 
painters, potters, stonecutters, black- 
smiths, harnessmakers, chairmakers, 
and cabinetmakers. 
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In 1831 the Workingmen’s Advo- 
cate of New York City published 
the following: “The journeymen car- 
penters of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
held a meeting of their union on Sep- 
tember 22, 1831, and resolved that 
the journeymen carpenters of Pitts- 
burg consider the usage of working 
from sun to sun as bearing too close 
afinity to slavery and not at all 
adapted to the spirit of the age in 
which we live, and that we believe 
ourselves entirely capable of realizing 
for our employers fair and reason- 
able profits by working from 6 a. m. 
to 6 p. m., reserving one hour for 
dinner.” 

In a daily issue of the New York 
Enquirer of December 3, 1833, an- 
nouncement is made of the formation 
of the General Trades Union of New 
York City. The union held meetings 
at Stoneal’s Shakespeare Hall on 
Fulton Street. Ely Moore, who 
afterward became a member of Con- 
gress, was its first president. James 
McBeath was secretary. “The Docu- 
mentary History of Industrial So- 
cieties” makes note of the fact that 
a similar organization was formed 
in Philadelphia in the same year, with 
delegates representing 10,000 mem- 
bers. This appears to be the first 
effort to bring the unions in large 
cities together for cooperative action, 
and the central labor unions of the 
present day are undoubtedly the out- 
growth of this movement in 1833. 

In the years 1834 and 1835 de- 
velopment in industrial activity was 
considered phenominal at that time. 
Labor organizations came into pub- 
lic notice in all parts of the country. 
A union of carpenters was formed at 
Hartford, Connecticut. The bakers, 
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marble cutters, hatters, horseshoers, 
stonecutters, sailors, sailmakers, 
comb makers, carpenters, masons, 
painters, and cabinetmakers came into 
public notice during that period. 

The New York Tribune, in issues 
of October 26 and 29, 1844, pub- 
lished notices of the meetings of the 
following labor unions in New York 
City : House carpenters, gilders, wood 
carvers, printers, blacksmiths, tailors, 
cabinetmakers, coopers, painters, 
stonecutters, shoemakers and brick- 
layers. 

The trade-union movement up to 
this time had been in large measure 
spasmodic. Workmen combined and 
formed unions to remedy what they 
considered unbearable conditions, but 
whether their efforts to ameliorate 
their conditions were crowned with 
victory or ended in disaster, they 
gradually abandoned their organiza- 
tion and allowed it to collapse. The 
last strike of the New York printers 
prior to the organization of “Big 
Six’’ is a fair example of the action 
of many of the labor unions in the 
early days. A bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor publishes the 
following about this strike: “In New 
York City early in 1844 the Franklin 
Typographical Association had been 
founded for the purpose of securing 
an advance in the scale of wages to 
28 cents per 1,000 ems and $11 a 
week. The strike to enforce the adop- 
tion of this scale was called on April 
15, 1844, and a salute of 100 guns 
was fired in Franklin Square in honor 
of the large number of generous and 
liberal employers who had already 
signified their willingness to pay the 
new scale. 
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National Organization of Labor 


Practically all the labor organiza- 
tions that were formed in this coun- 
try up to about 1850 were local in 
character, and as a rule they had only 
a brief existence. All efforts to na- 
tionalize the local unions prior to 
1850 were apparently unsuccessful. 
The printers appear to have been the 
first to make a successful effort in that 
direction. The New York Tribune, 
in an issue of January, 1850, printed 
an account of the first meeting of the 
printers’ union which is now known 
as “Big Six” of New York. During 
the first year of the existence of this 
union it issued a call for a national 
convention to meet in New York City. 
The national convention of journey- 
men printers met on December 2, 
1850. 

During the Civil War period, from 
1861 to 1865, the labor movement in 
this country was quiescent. The call 
to arms in defense of the Union made 
such a decided reduction in the ranks 
of labor that those who remained 
found ready employment at compara- 
tively high wages. The national la- 
bor organizations began to take form 
soon after the close of the Civil War, 
and activity in the labor movement 
became more general. The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Knights of St. Crispin (shoemakers), 
the Sons of Vulcan (iron workers), 
and some other organizations of like 
character were brought into existence. 

During the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century national industrial 
bodies composed of workingmen, and 
also of employers, were established in 
different parts of the country, and the 
working conditions of practically all 
the principal trades came under the 
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control and direction. of national of- 
ficials. The Order of Knights of La- 
bor, the first national organization to 
embrace within its fold industrial 
workers of every calling, except those 
engaged in the liquor traffic, entered 
the industrial field in the city of Phila- 
delphia in 1869. The Garment Cut- 
ters’ Union of Philadelphia was in- 
strumental in launching this new fea- 
ture of the labor movement, and 
Uriah H. Stephens, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Garment Cutters’ Union, 
was the first General Master Work- 
man. The Honorable T. V. Pow- 
derly, who was the mayor of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, at that time, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Stephens as General Mas- 
ter Workman in 1879, and was the 
recognized head of the order for sev- 
eral years. During the first years the 
order was a secret organization. The 


veil of secrecy was removed on Janu- 
ary 1, 1882, and the name, the ob- 
ject, and the purpose of the order 


was made public. ‘Agitate! Or- 
ganize! Educate!” were the magic 
words which were effectively employed 
to increase the membership and bring 
the order into prominence. When 
the emblazoned banners of the order 
were unfurled, inscribed with the at- 
tractive and alluring motto: ‘That 
Is the Most Perfect Government in 
Which an Injury to One Is the Con- 
cern of All,” the order advanced with 
giant strides. Local assemblies came 
into public notice in all parts of the 
country. They multiplied so rapidly 
and the membership increased to such 
enormous proportions that it became 
practically impossible to control their 
actions or to keep them within the 
constitutional limits of the order. 
Under the original formation of the 
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Knights of Labor, the local assembly 
was considered the unit of govern- 
ment. There were two forms of lo- 
cal organizations. The first was 
known as the mixed assembly, the 
membership of which was composed 
of persons of all walks of life except 
lawyers and those engaged in the liq- 
uor traffic; the other form, known as 
the local trade assembly, consisted of 
men of one particular trade. Five 
or more local assemblies were au- 
thorized under the constitution to 
form a district assembly. The dis- 
trict assembly elected delegates to a 
general assembly which was held an- 
nually. 

The trade-unionists of that time 
aided very materially in building up — 
the Knights of Labor, and they were | 
greatly interested in its progress and 
success until a change in the constitu- 
tion of the order made provisions for 
the formation of district trade assem- 
blies composed of locals whose mem- 
bers were all of the same trade. The 
trade-unionists made a bitter fight 
against this proposition, which they 
considered a practical disruption of 
trade autonomy and of the long- 
established system of trade-unionism 
in this country. Samuel Gompers, of 
the cigarmakers, John McBride, of 
the coal miners, P. J. McGuire of the 
carpenters, and other prominent sup- 
porters of the trade-union interests 
withdrew from the Knights of Labor 
and issued a call for a convention of 
tradé-unionists. The convention as- 
sembled in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
in November, 1881, and organized 
what is now known as the American 
Federation of Labor. The practical 
manner and the modernized, up-to- 
date, businesslike methods of the 
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Federation appealed at once to those 
who had been connected with trade 
unions in the past. The trade-union- 
ists deserted the Knights of Labor 
in great numbers, and by renewing 
their allegiance to the trade-union 
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movement increased the membership 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to such proportions that it ultimately 
surpassed the Knights of Labor in 
membership, prominence and influ- 
ence. 





THE FOODS WE NEED 


Haze. K. STIEBELING 


Senior Food Econumist, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


O THE hungry man the food 

he needs is something to eat— 

anything to eat. He craves 
something to quiet his hunger, and 
bread by itself will do that. Any 
“filling” food will do it for the mo- 
ment. 

But bread in whatever amount is 
not enough for anybody to eat. No 
single kind of food is enough. A cer- 
tain variety is a necessity. This needed 
variety, however, is in the substances 
of which foods are composed and not 
primarily in the number of articles of 
food. The right combinations of a 
few food materials can provide all the 
different substances needed by the 
body. But it is essential to know and 
not merely to guess at those combina- 
tions. 

The foods we need are those which 
will do definite things for the human 
body. They must provide the sub- 
stances needed for the building of 
bones, nerves, blood, and muscle. 
They must provide body fuel to give 
warmth to the body and power to 
work. They must regulate the pro- 
cesses of the body and help it to re- 
sist disease. The scientist knows 
these necessary foods or nutrients as 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates, mineral 
elements and vitamins. But we must 
buy them in bread, milk, vegetables, 
meat and other commodities found in 
the market. 

Because of the nutrients, or food 
substances, for which they are impor- 
tant, the foods we use may be ar- 
ranged in five groups: 
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(1) Milk and cheese 

(2) Vegetables and fruits 

(3) Bread, flour, and cereals 
(4) Fats and sugars 

(5) Eggs, lean meat, and fish. 


Milk and Cheese 


Milk used to be considered chiefly 
an infant’s food, but recent scientific 
studies show that the liberal use of 
milk and green-colored vegetables 
makes even a good family diet better. 
Plenty of these foods not only make 
for good growth and development in . 
children, but tends to “preserve the 
characteristics of youth’”’ and to ex- 
tend the prime of life for adults. Who 
is not interested in prolonging the 
best years of maturity? 

Milk contains the best assortment 
of nutrients of any single food mate- 
rial. With bread, flour and cereals 
it forms the safest foundation on 
which to build an adequate diet. Milk 
is particularly important for its high 
quality proteins, for its minerals, es- 
pecially calcium; for vitamin A; and 
for its pellagra-preventing values. 
These are food factors which are not 
put into the family diet so easily and 
inexpensively from other sources. 


Vegetables and Fruits 


Among vegetables and fruits there 
are several very important kinds. The 
inexpensive potato is so mild flavored 
and so valuable for starch, minerals 
and vitamins that we may well eat 
potatoes several times a week or even 
every day. Tomatoes and raw cab- 
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bage are important for the vitamins 
they contain, and so are the citrus 
fruits. Some one of these should be 
used every day. All kinds of greens 
and other green or yellow-colored 
vegetables—spinach, turnip tops, beet 
tops, green peas, snap beans and car- 
rots—are especially valuable for min- 
erals and vitamins. The importance 
of vegetables and fruits can hardly 
be overemphasized. That is why 
gardens, even the little backyard city 
gardens, are so necessary in hard 
times. They can supply some of the 
foods that might otherwise be left 
out of the family fare. 

On the other 
hand green vege- 
tables and milk 
are less impor- 
tant than some 
other foods as 
sources of body 
fuel. They must 


WHEN FOOD MONEY IS LIMITED 
Divide Your Dollar Like This 
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add flavor to food. Butter carries 
most of the vitamin A of the milk or 
cream from which it is made. Unre- 
fined cane molasses contains mineral 
elements which the refining process re- 
moves from white sugars and sirups. 


Eggs, Lean Meat, Fish 


Eggs, lean meat and fish are im- 
portant mainly for their proteins of 
good quality, for their pellagra-pre- 
venting values, and for the flavor and 
interest which they add to the diet. 
Eggs and liver also are good sources 
also of iron and some other minerals, 
and of vitamins A and D. 


A Guide to Good 
Proportions in 
the Diet 


Within each of 


these five general 
classes of food 
there are numer- 





be supplemented 
with bread, cere- 
als, fats and sug- 
ars to provide the 
amount of ener- 
gy-giving food 
needed for physical activity. 


Foods Made from Grain Products, 
Such as Bread, Flour, Cereals 


The refined grain products are 
cheap sources of body fuel and pro- 
tein, but are poor in minerals and 
vitamins. The dark, less highly re- 
fined wheat cereals, used about once 
a day or more, will increase the iron 
content of the diet at littie cost. 


Fats and Sugars 


Fats and sugars are primarily im- 
portant as sources of body fuel. They 


ous kinds or 

forms of food 

materials from 

which to choose 

our daily food 

supply. Most of 
them can be used interchangeably so 
that by choosing the cheaper forms 
and varieties in each we can markedly 
reduce the cost of our food. 

To insure the right proportion of 
these five kinds of food in the diet 
here is a guide to use in planning fam- 
ily meals: Divide every dollar spent 
for food into five parts for five differ- 
ent kinds of food. For a family in 
which there are children, this is a 
good division: 


Milk and cheese 
Vegetables and fruits. 20-25¢ 
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Flour, bread and A good diet is always a balanced 
cereals 15-20¢ _ diet including all the kinds of food 

Butter, lard, fat meats, the body needs in the right propor- 
other fats, sugar tions for good nutrition. There must 
and molasses 15¢ be variety as well as a sufficient 

Eggs, lean meat, fish amount of food to keep us from hun- 
and other foods... 20¢ ger and in good health. 


A HYMN 


O God of earth and altar, 
Bow down and hear our cry, 
Our earthly rulers falter, 
Our people drift and die; 
The walls of gold entomb us, 
The swords of scorn divide, 
Take not thy thunder from us, 
But take away our pride. 


From all that terror teaches, 
From lies of tongue and pen, 
From all the easy speeches 
That comfort cruel men, 
From sale and profanation 
Of honor and the sword, 
From sleep and from damnation, 
Deliver us, good Lord! 


Tie in a living tether 
The prince and priest and thrall, 
Bind all our lives together, 
Smite us and save us all; 
In ire and exultation 
Aflame with faith, and free, 
Lift up a living nation, 
A single sword to thee. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 











THE RADIO WORKER AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mary ANDERSON 
Director, Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


YOUNG, dramatic industry— 
radio. Back in 1920, on the 
eve of the presidential elec- 

tion, Westinghouse Station KDKA 
broadcast bulletins on the election re- 
turns to a thrilled public. That assured 
a market for radios. Almost over- 
night they appeared in homes, the- 
aters, dance halls, schoolhouses, res- 
taurants, even on yachts and in taxi- 
cabs. Broadcasting stations developed 
with amazing rapidity and the Amer- 
ican public has grown accustomed to 
receiving speeches, jazz, symphony, 
news announcements, drama, “‘on the 
air.” By 1929 the growth of the in- 
dustry could be measured by the fact 
that radio production was valued at 
$300,000,000, and by 1932 the Radio 
Retailing magazine estimated there 
were 16,000,000 receiving sets in use 
throughout the nation-——or one for 
every eight adult persons in this coun- 
try. After a decade of tremendous 
growth, the radio has ceased to be re- 
garded as a marvelous invention and 
has become as integral a part of our 
daily life as the telephone, the auto- 
mobile, or the electric light. 

But beneath the drama of the in- 
vention of the radio and the amazing 
growth of the industry, there is the 
drama of the workers who have made 
the 16,000,000 radios used by Ameri- 
cans today—a drama of the insecurity 
and hardships of extreme seasonal 
unemployment which years of in- 
creased production have failed to 
steady. 

In 1929 reduced employment in the 
radio industry came to the attention of 
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Women’s Bureau field agents. Many 
girls told of entering radio manufac- 
ture attracted by promising newspaper 
ads. At first work was steady and 
plentiful, but soon they were laid off 
or worked only now and then. As a 
new industry radio manufacture had 
been pointed out by many people as 
absorbing the growing numbers of 
unemployed from other industries. 
The reports from women radio work- 
ers of the instability of employment 
within the radio industry itself made 
a study of its employment conditions 
seem significant for a more complete 
understanding of the general unem- 
ployment problem. Moreover, in a 
new industry the question of the em- 
ployment of women is one of extreme 
importance. Are women, because of 
their lower wages, hired in preference 
to men on jobs where no employment 
traditions have been established ? 

To answer this and other questions 
a study was undertaken that covered 
from 80 to 90 per cent of the plants 
making radio sets in 1929, at least 90 
per cent of the plants making radio 
tubes, and a sample of plants making 
radio parts and accessories. Many of 
the factories visited were located in 
or around New York and Chicago 
where the radio manufacturing in- 
dustry is largely concentrated. The 
conclusions of this survey fully cor- 
roborate the story first told to Bureau 
investigators by the radio workers. 

Extreme seasonal unemployment 
was found to be typical of the radio 
industry throughout the country. In 
small firms, in large firms, in firms 
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both in the East and West, the sum- 
mer and early fall were months of 
peak production. During this period 
thousands of workers were on the pay- 
rolls. But a period of depression in- 
variably followed, with lay-offs or un- 
certain employment from month to 
month. Moreover, the problem has 
been one of increasing seriousness. 
While the trend of employment has 
been upward there has been no 
smoothing out of employment fluctua- 
tions. An idea of the growth of the 
industry can be gained from the fact 
that from 1926 to 1929 the number 
of workers in a selected group of 
plants making receiving sets more 
than doubled and the number of 
workers in a selected group of plants 
making radio tubes more than trebled. 
Ordinarily from three-fifths to two- 
thirds of the men and women in the 
plants making receiving sets and al- 
most one-half of those in tube plants 
were laid off when the rush was over. 
In other words, only a little over one- 
half of the total number of workers 
in one case and from one-third to two- 
fifths in the other were found on the 
payrolls throughout the year, and 
even for these the hardships of un- 
stable employment from month to 
month continued. 

Much of this yearly mushroomlike 
growth within the radio industry has 
been due to changes in consumers’ de- 
mands. Because style changes and new 
inventions might overnight change a 
warehouse supply of stored radios 
into stock worthless to a buying pub- 
lic, interested only in the latest models, 
the bulletin says: ““Hesitating to ven- 
ture too soon and putting off produc- 
tion until assured that the model was 
fixed and the busy sales season was 
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almost upon him, the average manu- 
facturer then had to operate his plant 
furiously for a short time if he was to 
keep his place in the trade.” 

In 1929 production shot up beyond 
all control, with no regard to the con- 
suming power of the market, and, as 
a result, more than 42,000 men and 
women inside 38 radio set and tube 
factories during the peaks were off 
the payrolls at the ensuing dates of 
minimum employment, and well over 
half of these laid-off workers were 
women. 

It is small wonder that most of the 
firms kept no record of the numbers 
of men and women hired and fired 
from week to week or from month to 
month. As one employment manager 
said, they preferred not to figure 
turnover rates, as they knew they 
were very bad and due largely to in- 
voluntary lay-offs that were unavoid- 
able because of the nature of the busi- 
ness. The few firms that had complete 
employment records for 1929 showed 
an appalling labor turnover. The lay- 
offs of this year were quite generally 
considered to be due to the “usual con- 
ditions” of the industry and in many 
cases were well underway before the 
stock-market crash of 1929. In seven 
firms making receiving sets, 49,000 
workers were hired or rehired during 
the year and almost 51,000 were laid 
off, discharged, or quit. In other 
words, about 50,000 people came and 
went from these factories in order to 
maintain a labor force of not much 
above 18,000 people at the average 
and of 30,000 at the peak. A single 
plant between August and October re- 
duced its labor force from 10,000 to 
4,000 employees, laying off several 
hundred workers each week. 
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During the seasonal employment 
fluctuations of 1929 women suffered 
equally with men in plants that manu- 
factured radioreceiving sets, butintube 
factories, where many more women 
than men were at work, from spring 
until the end of the year five times as 
many women as men were hired and 
fired. One girl radio worker inter- 
viewed during the study remarked, 
“In radio, work is too irregular to 
make it a decent job; all they do is 
hire and fire”; and another, “I never 
dreamed a factory could be so nice and 
the work so pleasant and the people 
so kind, too, but what is the use if you 
are laid off for two or three months 
once or twice a year?” 

Watching this yearly influx and out- 
pouring of workers from the radio in- 
dustry, the questions at once arise, 
What becomes of the thousands of 
workers who find employment for a 
short time to be laid off later? From 
where is this labor supply drawn and 
where does it go? The material in the 
Bureau study answering these ques- 
tions is meager, varying with locality. 
Sometimes high-school students were 
used during the summer vacation. One 
locality circulated an advertisement 
for labor throughout the South. In re- 
sponse about 600 men and girls went 
from Kentucky, and when the layoff 
came many were stranded 500 miles 
from home, without money or rela- 
tives, and had to depend on the com- 
munity for help. But more common 
than this dramatic illustration of the 
complete lack of responsibility of em- 
ployers for their workers was an atti- 
tude of indifference: ‘““They come and 
go; plenty of girls”; ““We advertise 
for help when needed and lay off when 
orders drop.” So two plant managers 
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answered the question. Seldom were 
workers reported as returning to the 
same plant from year to year. 

On the whole, a young and tran- 
sient labor force was favored by the 
industry. The majority of the women 
workers in radio plants were young 
girls from 18 to 25, and interviews 
with the women workers showed a 
general realization of the fact that the 
industry favored younger workers. 
Twenty-one was given as the average 
age of girls working in his plant by 
one employment manager, who stated 
that the jobs were “work that young 
girls with agile fingers do well.” 

Jobs on which women were at work 
were generally classed as unskilled 
and required little training. One su- 
perintendent stated that women could 
attain speed on any job in from three 
to ten days. In the tube plants, where 
much of the work is unskilled—as- 
sembling and inspection—women con- 
stituted a strikingly larger part of the 
labor force than did men until by 1929 
there were five times as many women 
as men workers. 

Whether or not the increasing 
numbers of unskilled jobs resulting 
from specialization of the labor proc- 
esses are being largely filled by 
women workers is one of the most sig- 
nificant questions in our recent indus- 
trial development. In the Women’s 
Bureau study there is a very definite 
indication that, when possible, women 
were hired for unskilled work. The 
bulletin states that undoubtedly the 
fact that women’s wages are tradi- 
tionaily lower than men’s led to the 
hiring of women in preference to men 
in some localities, but the material is 
not conclusive. 

















To the worker who is assured of 
steady employment only a few months 
of the year, the wages received dur- 
ing this period are of double impor- 
tance. From them savings must be 
made if she is to continue working 
within the industry. The data on 
wages in the radio industry that the 
Women’s Bureau was able to obtain 
from company officials were not suffi- 
ciently uniform to be tabulated. How- 
ever, some light was thrown on the 
wage situation. The most common 
beginning rates for women seemed to 
be 25 to 30 cents an hour, and the 
average weekly earnings were from 
$15 to $20. While the highest wages 
earned ranged from $20 to $30, the 
periods during which such earnings 
could be made were limited. That 
the radio industry is a long way from 
providing an adequate living for even 
those workers who remain on the pay- 
roll throughout the year is obvious. 

The length of the working day in 
radio plants is subject to the same 
variations as wages. While the stand- 
ard workday was 8% or 9 hours, and 
the standard week about 48 hours, 
rarely more than 50, these figures 
mean little and the actual hours 
changed continually. Extra shifts and 
overtime were soon succeeded by 
undertime and the shortened work 
day and week. 

That there can be little economic 
security in the life of the radio worker 
is plain. In September, 1929, over 
57,000 were on the payrolls in 39 
radio set and tube plants. Although 
this is the month of greatest employ- 
ment, the figure given is far from 
covering the total number of workers 
employed in the radio industry at some 
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time during the year, as the peak sea- 
sons in many of the plants occurred 
in other months. A very small per- 
centage of this 57,000 remained on 
the payrolls throughout one year and 
even for them employment was irreg- 
ular, with part-time work and result- 
ing low pay. For the remaining thou- 
sands of workers whose employment 
lasted only weeks, months, or even 
days, the most that the industry can 
offer is repeated seasonal employment. 
Keeping our workers at work has 
become one of the most pressing and 
fundamental of our national prob- 
lems. An industry that yearly employs 
thousands of workers even if only for 
a short time temporarily relieves the 
seriousness of their unemployment 
situation. There is no doubt that at 
least one way of attacking the unem- 
ployment problem is through stabili- 
zation and planning within industries 
and the acceptance by industries of the 
responsibilities of maintained secure 
employment for their workers. 
Included in the Bureau study are 
figures for one plant that combined 
the manufacture of radio receiving 
sets with another seasonal product 
having a peak production that dove- 
tailed with the decline of radios and 
vice versa. In this plant employment 
was outstandingly more secure than 
in other radio firms. The experience 
here would suggest that the extreme 
swings of employment prevalent else- 
where in the radio industry are not 
unavoidable, and points one construc- 
tive way toward employment stabili- 
zation. The facts presented in the 
Bureau study stand as clear testimony 
of the need for further such construc- 
tive steps. 














THE QUEST FOR HEALTH 


PAULINE M. NEWMAN 
Director Publicity and Educational Department, Union Health Center 


HAT follows is not the re- 

sult of a prolonged study. 

It is merely an attempt to 
describe a phase of unemployment of 
which very little has been said and of 
which the general public knows little 
or nothing. I refer to the question 
of illness as a direct result of our 
present economic situation.. There 
are no figures as yet which would tell 
the story of the effect of unemploy- 
ment on the health of the workers 
and their families. How much the 
death rate has increased among the 
unemployed millions has not as yet 
been definitely established. How 
many of the illnesses are due to the 
inability of the unemployed families 
to purchase the necessities of life has 
not as yet been told. But the con- 
tinued growth in the population of 
nervous and mental hospitals may be 
traced—partly at least—to unem- 
ployment and malnutrition. 

To the Union Health Center 
come the members and their families 
of our American Federation of La- 
bor unions. Day after day these 
men, women and children come in 
quest for medical and dental care. 
They are sick, to be sure. In most 
cases, however, their difficulties are 
not organic. They are sick because 
they have not had sufficient food. 
They are nervous because they worry 
over the present and fear for the 
future. They are sick people, of 
course, but in the words of our gastro- 
intestinal specialist, “Give these men 
and women jobs and they will need no 
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medicine.” Economic security would 
cure most of the ills from which the 
people who come here suffer. The 
assistance they obtain from their 
union helps them to keep body and 
soul together. It is not sufficient to 
keep the family fed and clothed. 

Perhaps the saddest aspect of un- 
employment which we in the Union 
Health Center face daily, is the suf- 
fering of the little children—innocent 
victims of a stupid system. Malnv- 
trition, lack of care due entirely to 
lack of funds, nervousness and irrita- 
bility in the home has, as we all know, 
a bad effect upon the children both 
physically and psychologically. Give 
these babes plenty of wholesome 
food, proper care and watch them 
grow and develop into normal and 
healthy youngsters. A few typical 
cases taken from our records will sub- 
stantiate my claim. 

Shy and hesitatingly Mr. S. 
brought his child to see the doctor. 
“T don’t know what it is, but the kid 
has been complaining of an earache 
since Christmas. The wife thought 
it was a cold and that it would pass, 
but the kid does not eat and does not 
sleep and my union president advised 
me to come here.” This earache 
turned out to be a rather serious case 
of mastoiditis and the child had to be 
operated upon at once. A little more 
delay and the child could not have 
been saved. Why did Mr. S. not 
take his child to a public hospital 
sooner? Because people like Mr. S. 
have a horror of charity hospitals. 
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Most of them base their fear on 
previous experiences or upon the ex- 
perience of their friends and co- 
workers. Public hospitals might have 
been the pride of a city. They are 
not now. A great deal can be said 
about our so-called free hospitals. 
But that’s another story. 

Helen has been sent home from 
school because her teeth are in a very 
bad condition. Mr. G., her father, 
prides himself on the fact that he 
never asked any favors of anyone— 
not even of his union. But today his 
union secretary sent him to the Union 
Health Center. He has not had work 
for over a year and to think of spend- 
ing the few dollars he gets from his 
union on fixing the child’s teeth is 
simply out of the question. To see a 
child suffer with a toothache is bad; 
to see the rest of the family starve 
is worse, so bread is bought and teeth 
are neglected. And what is true of 
the children is true of the adults. 

Mrs. K. used to be quite active in 
her auxiliary, but since George is out 
of work—sixteen months now—she 
is ill. Her illness can be diagnosed as 
fear for her immediate future. They 
own their own little home outside 
New York, but they can not meet 
their mortgage and the ownership of 
their home is rather uncertain. This 
upset her so that she is quite a sick 
woman and it is hard to say whether 
she will ever be the same again. 

These cases can be multiplied by 
the hundreds. They will, however, 
suffice to indicate the effect of unem- 
ployment upon the health of the 
workers and their families. For 
most of these people, a job with a 
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guaranteed yearly income might well 
take the place of a medical advisor. 

Not long ago Secretary Wilbur, at 
a dinner of the Milbank Fund’s ad- 
visory council, stated that from 80 to 
90 per cent of school children, on ex- 
amination by dentists, are found to 
have some decaying teeth. Add to 
this all of the adenoids and bad ton- 
sils that are not removed, all of the 
eyes that are suffering from strain or 
injury, and all of the widespread ef- 
fects of malnutrition, and it is easy to 
see that unless something is done for 
these children, most of them—if not 
all—will grow up with some physical 
defects. Under normal economic 
conditions many of these children 
would perhaps have been taken to a 
dentist or a doctor. At present, 
however, this is quite impossible for 
most of them, except in such cases 
where the Union Health Center, in 
cooperation with the various unions, 
is in a position to care at least for the 
emergency cases. But the Union 
Health Center covers only New York 
City, and the problem, as I see it, is 
no longer a local one but national in 
scope. 

Then again, there are few unions 
that have a system of sickness insur- 
ance. Some of them have some forms 
of relief. Others have not even that. 
The individual members are seldom 
financially prepared for such emer- 
gencies. Many of them do not even 
think of a doctor until illness enters 
their homes. Most of them are still 
indifferent to the question of a peri- 
odic physical and dental examination. 
Twenty years of experience in the 
Union Health Center has convinced 
many of us that before so very long 
the unions will have to face the ques- 
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tion of medical and dental care for its 
members and their families. As or- 
ganized groups with large member- 
ships, it should be quite possible to 
provide adequate medical care at a 
minimum cost. However, this can 


only be done in cooperation with a 
legitimate labor health institution, an 
institution which will assume the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with the many 
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and complicated health problems con- 
fronting the workers today. 
Meanwhile the men, women and 
children who come here in quest for 
health are more in need of a job than 
of medical advice. Sickness, misery, 
hunger, hopelessness and despair— 
all offsprings of the one monster, un- 
employment—a monster, like Frank- 
enstein, created by the hands of man! 


AVE MARIA 


Here is peace and loveliness— 
Spires lifted toward the blue, 
Here the tangible caress 

Of the sunshine stealing through 


Narrow windows. . 


. May it bless 


With its warmth the heart of you! 
May it meet your eyes that smile 
Down the dimly shadowed aisle! 


I—who came on stranger-feet 

To this sanctuary where 

There is quietude replete 

With a joy that I may share— 

I shall find you, still and sweet, 

In this place—oh, hear my prayer! 
Mother Mary, speak to me 

In your boundless charity: 


Hallowed by a light above, 
Since the ages have begun, 
With your all-enfolding love 
Bless the weary heart of one 
Who has felt the glory of 

Your incomparable Son— 
Christ who suffered human pain 
That the world be born again. 


I—a stranger in this place, 

Alien to its rituals— 

I shall see your carvéd face 
Sheltered by these holy walls. 

I shall know the tender grace 
Where your benediction falls . . . 
Mother Mary, give to me 

Solace in your sanctity! 


CATHERINE PARMENTER 





BRANCH BANKING 
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ST criticism of the weaknesses 
and the inadequacies of our de- 
centralized system of unit or in- 

dependent banks has recently been ac- 
centuated by the serious restriction of 
credit caused by failure or insolvency 
during the last twelve months. In 
the year 1931 there were 2,290 bank 
suspensions involving deposits of 
over one and a half billion dollars. 
The number of failures in the period 
1920 to 1930 was large; however, 
since most of these took place in agri- 
cultural regions they caused but little 
concern in the centers of dense popu- 
lation. They were ascribed to the 
extremely demoralized condition of 


the farming industry and to the fact 
that they were institutions of small 


capital and surplus. But since the 
stock-market crash of November, 
1929, the number of suspensions scat- 
tered throughout the entire nation to- 
gether with extreme credit curtail- 
ment by solvent institutions has 
brought the question of banking 
squarely before the whole population. 

Many suggestions have been made 
concerning the improvement of our 
banking system. The success of many 
foreign countries with centralized 
banking in preventing any serious sus- 
pensions during this period, although 
these countries are in a far worse 
economic condition than the United 
States, has frequently led to the pro- 
posal of branch banking. 

A system of branch banking im- 
plies a few large banks with outlets 
scattered throughout the country. 


Each branch is under the direct super- 
vision of the parent institution; loan- 
ing policies beyond a certain maxi- 
mum are dictated; and the assets and 
liabilities of each are merged with the 
rest of the system. Each branch, 
although it has practically no inde- 
pendence and is subject in every detail 
to the controlling institution, has back 
of it the resources and the strength 
of the entire organization. 

In order to avoid confusion, it is 
necessary to differentiate branch 
banking from the chain and group 
type. These latter kinds have been 
making enormous progress in the last 
decade; it is estimated that over 16 
per cent of the nation’s banking re- 
sources are in their hands. In this 
form of banking, control is exercised 
over many small banks by a large in- 
stitution or by a group of stockhold- 
ers. In group banking, control is ob- 
tained by means of a holding com- 
pany. Chain banking implies control 
through the possession of the major- 
ity stock in each institution. In both 
cases the individual banks retain 
much of their independence and 
usually maintain their own personnel 
and charter name. The central man- 
agement for the acquired institutions 
endeavors to operate the units in an 
eficient manner. Chain and group 
banking can not be compared to 
branch banking; the latter has at its 
disposal a closely knit organization 
well equipped to transact its various 


functions in a capable manner, while 


the former often is loosely formed 
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and frequently has as its fundamental 
purpose financial control. 

We are not entirely ignorant of 
branch banking in this country. Many 
states, the most important being 
California, permit the establishment 
of branches at any point within their 
jurisdiction. The national banks, on 
the other hand, have not had this lib- 
erty. The McFadden Act of 1927 
permitted the location of branches by 
national banks within the limits of 
the city where the parent bank is situ- 
ated provided that the state law 
grants the same privilege to state 
banks; in addition state banks may 
join the Federal Reserve System and 
retain all the branches they had in 
lawful operation up to the time the 
law was passed. However, it is 
pointed out that these liberalities to 
state and national banks are not ex- 
pressive of true branch banking. 
Real branch banking in order to oper- 
ate to the maximum of efficiency and 
success must be nation wide in scope. 

One of the most frequently as- 
serted arguments concerning the mer- 
its of centralization is the successful 
experience of Canadian banking. In 
the Dominion there are ten large 
banks with between three and four 
thousand branches. Adequate facil- 
ity is extended by one or more of these 
institutions to practically every town 
and village. The Canadian plan is 
unique and differs from the type in 
other foreign countries in which a cen- 
tral bank is closely connected with 
the government. The banks in Can- 
ada do not operate from central in- 
stitutions but maintain head offices 
out of which emanate policies for 
each. All banks compete keenly 
with the others for the business of 
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every community. As proof of the 
superiority of branch banking its pro- 
ponents immediately point out the re- 
markable record compiled in Canada 
as regards insolvencies. Since the 
turn of the century there have been 
but nine failures; and since 1914 only 
one institution has been forced to 
close its doors. Even in that case no 
criticism could be directed against the 
system inasmuch as inefficiency on the 
part of the management was to blame. 

Further, in nearly every example 
of liquidation the depositors have 
been able to get back a large part of 
their savings; in fact, the record since 
1900 shows that in five institutions 
out of nine the depositors have re- 
ceived 100 cents on the dollar. When 
one contrasts with this the record of 
our decentralized plan of unit bank- 
ing, Canadian experience becomes a 
formidable argument in favor of 
branch banking. 

It is frequently alleged that Cana- 
dian banking, although free from fail- 
ures, has had turbulent sailing espe- 
cially during the last decade. The 
number or mergers (seven altogether 
since 1920), it is said, is indirect evi- 
dence of the weakened condition of 
many of the absorbed institutions. 
This charge, far from being denied, 
is offered as additional evidence as to 
the soundness -of this type of bank- 
ing. It is pointed out that the pre- 
carious institutions were absorbed 
with scarcely any perceptible disturb- 
ance to credit and business conditions. 

Another argument that is often pre- 
sented is the superior elasticity of 
credit resources under a nation-wide 
system of branches. In independent 
banking many communities which re- 
quire large extensions of credit to 
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finance seasonal requirements are 
often unable to supply this need from 
their own resources. In some in- 
stances the local bank may use facili- 
ties of the Federal Reserve banks or 
may borrow from their larger corre- 
spondents ; however, in either case the 
transaction may meet with certain 
difficulties. This is especially true in 
the Reserve banks which permit only 
certain types of paper with a definite 
time limit to be discounted. Under 
branch banking each outlet has at its 
command the resources of the entire 
organization; any excess of deposits 
in one locality may be transferred 
quickly and readily to meet the needs 
of a less prosperous area. Thus it is 
asserted that these less-developed 
sections would always have ample 
credit; loaning policies would not be 
restricted to the resources of the lo- 
cal branch but with the mobilization 
of credit in the entire system pres- 
ent, would be such as to suffice for 
the legitimate business needs of every 
community. In Canada the great re- 
quirements of the agricultural regions 
are adequately met by moving funds 
from the East; after the harvests 
have been financed the money returns 
and is used for the development of 
commerce and manufacture. With- 
out question the great grain trade of 
Canada owes much of its growth to 
the facilities provided by branch 
banking. 

It is often said that our banking 
institutions have lagged behind our 
industrial development. While ad- 


mitting the benefits of a unit system 
of banking in a period characterized 
by small commercial enterprises, it is 
held that such a policy is entirely in- 
adequate in coping with the present 


era of business consolidation and ex- 
pansion. Few banks in the United 
States have the resources capable of 
meeting the larger loans now de- 
manded by commerce and industry. 
Moreover the law recognizing the 
danger of any one bank advancing 
too great a percentage of its assets to 
any single borrower contains a re- 
striction placing the maximum loan to 
any one customer at one-tenth the 
bank’s capital and surplus. This legal 
limitation together with the fact that 
most of our financial institutions are 
comparatively small in size has forced 
many manufacturers to deal with sev- 
eral banks. Under branch banking 
it is maintained that all sizes of loans 
would be afforded accommodation. 
Inasmuch as the loans would be 
handled by one institution, analysis 
and investigation would be not only 
less expensive but considerably more 
efficient; and the borrower dealing 
through his local branch rather than 
a distant correspondent would be 
completely satisfied. 

A final group of arguments have 
to do with internal management. 
Under branch banking it is held that 
costs of operation would be lower. 
Many activities such as investigation, 
statistical control, foreign exchange, 
etc., could be consolidated into single 
departments serving the whole sys- 
tem. In any event much duplication 
of functions could be avoided entirely. 
In the case of loans and investments 
it maintained that branch banking 
without territorial limitation would 
permit a wider and more satisfactory 
diversification. The investment pol- 
icy would not be dependent upon any 
one or two industries. Thus the col- 
lapse of any local industry would not 
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place the system in a hazardous posi- 
tion. Many independent banks have 
felt the pinch of a necessarily limited 
loan policy especially in the coal, agri- 
cultural and textile districts. 

On the other hand, opponents of 
branch banking point out the merits 
of the existing plan of decentraliza- 
tion. They contend that the elimina- 
tion of the independent banker would 
work a great hardship on the develop- 
ment of small business. The close 
relationship existing between the bor- 
rower and the banker under the pres- 
ent system is emphasized; loans are 
never made on the basis of a cold 
analysis of ratios and financial state- 
ments but rather upon the banker's 
knowledge of the character and busi- 
ness of the customer. As a result 
many large and successful corpora- 
tions of today owe their start and en- 
couragement to this extremely human 
and far-seeing policy. It is urged that 
branch banking with its loaning poli- 
cies strictly laid down by a distant 
supervisory department would en- 
tirely neglect this type of business. 

Further, it is said that branch bank- 
ing would accentuate the present 
movement toward consolidation and 
centralization in our commercial and 
industrial life. The social conse- 
quences of this development are 
shown in the migration from town to 
city; in the disappearance of the small 
merchant in certain localities, and in 
the increase of mass production meth- 
ods of manufacture. While admit- 
ting to some extent the claims of effi- 
ciency attributable to centralized 
banking, it is held that it is more im- 
portant to preserve our economic sys- 
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tem of individualism. The small 
town or city with its many medium- 
sized industries has been a most im- 
portant cog in this system. It is urged 
that the centralization of our banking 
resources in the hands of a few power- 
ful institutions would eventually 
ignore the small demands of such 
communities in preference to the more 
profitable loans to bigger industries in 
larger cities. The initiative to our 
social and industrial development 
would be lost, it is thought, once the 
local bank with its community-spirited 
personnel was replaced by a branch 
of a distant financial institution. 

In answer to these charges branch- 
banking proponents point to Canada. 
In that country it is shown that small 
business far from being stifled has 
been afforded better means of de- 
velopment than in the United States. 
In fact, it is held that many commu- 
nities where an independent bank 
would find it impossible to operate 
have ample credit and depository fa- 
cilities. This is possible because a 
loss for some time can be absorbed by 
the more profitable branches. 

The future of branch banking in 
this country is difficult to prognosti- 
cate. However, the unenviable posi- 
tion of our banks is causing much dis- 
cussion and many proposals in the 
legislative chambers. Already chain 
banking is being investigated and Con- 
gress has before it three bills concern- 
ing its regulation. Further changes in 
the Federal Reserve System are under 
consideration which may result in the 
liberalization of our national banking 
laws so as to permit the operation 
of branches. 
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A WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 





MOVEMENT IN EUROPE 


A. CREECH JONES 


Organizing Secretary, Workers’ Travel Association 


, ees change has come 


over the habits of mind of 

the working people of Great 
Britain in recent years. The idea of 
the splendid isolation of Great Brit- 
ain in relation to the rest of Europe 
has gone and it is generally recog- 
nized that Britain is part of the Euro- 
pean system and its well-being is 
bound up with the prosperity or 
otherwise of the whole Continent. 
The workers approach problems to- 
day with a wider appreciation of their 
import and significance; there is a 
quick recognition that, in a genera- 
tion where practically all problems 
are world-wide in their implications, 
the former mental habit of “complete 
detachment” must break down. 

Since the war, also, new fields of 
recreational opportunity for the 
workers have been opened out. A 
great stimulus has also been given to 
foreign travel. The development is 
only checked by the economic depres- 
sion of recent years and is now ham- 
pered by the two principal difficulties 
of working people, i.¢., the small 
amount of money available for travel 
and for holidays, and the limited 
period permitted for recreation and 
holidays. 

The foundation of the Workers’ 
Travel Association in Great Britain 
marks an important development in 
workers’ organization in this country. 
It is, perhaps, one of the biggest new 
things in the working-class movement 
since the war. It has already im- 
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proved the recreational and educa- 
tional facilities of working people and 
enjoyed a remarkable rapid develop- 
ment. The Association is not exactly 
a trade-union creation, but it has 
drawn its inspiration from the vari- 
ous sections of the workers’ move- 
ment, has maintained a close contact 
with all sides of the working-class 
movement, and is now able to render 
that movement a very considerable 
service. Its national council is com- 
posed of representative persons in all 
sections of the workers’ movement— 
educational; trade union, cooperative, 
political. Its management is demo- 
cratic in spirit as well as practice, 
and it does not work for personal 
profit. 

The Association was formed in 
1922 as a result of a talk among a 
trade-union delegation to the Inter- 
national Labor Office at Geneva. An 
obscure person, named Cecil Roger- 
son, suggested to the trade-union rep- 
resentatives that more workers should 
travel to Geneva to see how inter- 
national government was being built 
up, and should visit other parts of 
Europe—indeed, of the world—to 
make fraternal contacts and, wher- 
ever possible, to mix with the workers 
of other countries with a view to un- 
derstanding their institutions and 
difficulties. The first committee was 
composed of representatives, in their 
individual capacity, of the trade- 
unions, cooperative movement, adult 
education movement and the political 
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labor movement. It had no money to 
start with—not a penny for capital. 
For a year or so it used a small 
room in Toynbee Hall kindly loaned 
to the Association by Dr. J. J. Mal- 
lon, the warden, who had sufficient 
faith to believe that something could 
be made of the idea. Fortunately, the 
small room soon proved inadequate 
to handle the business coming to hand 
from the few stereotyped circulars 
which were issued, advertising visits 
to Vienna and a few tours to France. 
In that first year, 700 people went 
abroad and the turnover was no more 
than a few thousand pounds. But a 
start had been made. With practi- 
cally no experience, no knowledge of 
the technique of travel, no office 
equipment, no staff and practically no 
assistance from leaders, the Associa- 
tion had been launched. The first 
season was survived by a miracle; un- 
doubtedly the fact that this was an 
effort by workers to build up a new 
piece of their own organization and 
was worthy, therefore, of a certain 
loyalty and good-will accounts for the 
continuance of the organization. 
The early adventure soon devel- 
oped into a movement and from that 
first season there has been no looking 
back. The W. T. A. was from the 
first organized on democratic lines, 
and was constructed not unlike an 
English cooperative society, except 
that any surplus accruing, instead of 
being returned to the persons using 
the Association, was made available 
for new development work, or for 
founding reserves and furthering the 
international and educational pur- 
poses for which the Association was 
formed. 
The Association was registered 
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under English law, like a friendly 
society, and its friends were asked to 
take up £1 shares, such shareholding 
members enjoying the right of man- 
agement of the Association and elec- 
tion of the responsible committees. 
All users of the Association were 
made honorary members with certain 
privileges and advisory rights. A na- 
tional council, meeting once a year for 
advisory purposes, was set up with 
the duty of electing the president and 
treasurer, and composed of some of 
the principal persons in the British 
trade-union movement, the labor po- 
litical movement and the adult educa- 
tion and cooperative movements. 
The management committee was in- 
variably drawn from the national 
council and it has been one of the 
features of the W. T. A., since its 
inception, that persons prominent in 
the working-class movement have 
been in control of the destinies of the 
Association. This has had the ad- 
vantage, too, of maintaining a very 
close contact with every side of the 
workers’ movement and of securing 
support from the membership of the 
whole of the workers’ organizations. 

The W. T. A. was born, however, 
not merely for the purpose of creating 
a new travel organization which could 
enter the field of travel as compe- 
tently as any of the existing commer- 
cial travel concerns, but for very de- 
liberate purposes. It is true that in 
the development of the W. T. A. a 
considerable commercial side has de- 
veloped. It is obvious that a com- 
prehensive travel organization can 
not be run, nor can a wide range of 
services be maintained, nor a high 
standard of efficiency in administra- 
tion be reached, unless there is a con- 




















siderable volume of business. Con- 
sequently, certain of the activities of, 
the W. T. A. must be concerned with 
obtaining the greatest volume of busi- 
ness possible. Moreover, if develop- 
ment work is to be done and reserves 
created, or if money is to be available 
for certain of the pieces of special 
work which the Association exists to 
do, then that money must come from 
the purely commercial side of the As- 
sociation’s work. 

For an association offering com- 
plete travel facilities and embracing 
every phase of travel work, more than 
sentiment is necessary to maintain a 
big and adequate organization. It is 
necessary that while utilising the 
loyalty and good-will of the workers’ 
movement, that this loyalty and good- 
will should be recognized by the qual- 
ity of the service that is rendered to 
it. In the first place, business is only 
likely to be maintained if the organi- 
zation is in the position to “deliver 
the goods.” In the second place, if 
workers are expected naturally to 
turn to an organization in connection 
with their wants, that body must have 
the ability to render its service as 
efficiently as that of any commercial 
concern. Consequently, the W. T. A. 
on the commercial side has developed 
a very comprehensive travel service 
and can now perform any piece of 
travel work, however intricate, as 
quickly, efficiently and adequately as 
the most important travel organiza- 
tions in Great Britain. 

But the declared purpose of the 
Association was international friend- 
ship. The Association was started 
ten years ago when the wounds of war 
were still unhealed, when Central 
Europe was in a grave condition of 
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distress, and when Europe was still 
full of the old fears and distrusts left 
by the remembrance of war. The 
founders determined that they would 
try to get British workers to see for 
themselves things out of their coun- 
try, to offer the facilities for friend- 
ship with the peoples of other coun- 
tries, to try to arrange for foreign 
workers to be received in England, 
and to try to get working people to 
understand the difficulties and prob- 
lems of the life of the workers else- 
where, something of their institutions, 
their culture, and their environment, 
as well as their history and social 
organization. 

Thus the declared purposes of the 
Association included: First, the estab- 
lishment of a spirit for peace based 
on a knowledge of workers’ condi- 
tions and the social and cultural life 
of the various countries of Europe; 
secondly, an educational effort which 
would stimulate knowledge of lan- 
guages, the problems of international 
government, and a study of the cul- 
tures of other peoples. 

The movement, in spite of the ex- 
istence of strong commercial rivals, 
went rapidly forward once it started, 
and the increasing settlement of con- 
ditions in Europe helped it. Soon a 
small amount of capital was sub- 
scribed and made available for de- 
velopment work. As remarked be- 
fore, the officers of the Association 
were people with no special knowl- 
edge of the technique of travel; they 
were working in a completely new 
field, with practically no experience 
to guide them. Foreign travel to 
working people was a strange and 
unfamiliar thing, very complicated 
and remote from their general experi- 
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ence. Facilities had to be created and 
brought within their reach. It became 
necessary to demand concessions to 
facilitate workers’ travel and make it 
straightforward and comparatively 
cheap and easy. It is to the credit 
of the Workers’ Travel Association 
that it has succeeded in winning such 
concessions. It has simplified foreign 
travel and it has compelled a greater 
clarity and frankness in publicity 
work in connection with Continental 
tourist work. The position today is 
that over 16,000 workers go over- 
seas each year under the auspices of 
the Association—people who prob- 
ably previously spent their holidays 
at an English seaside resort. They 
travel with no greater apprehension 
than they had when they went to an 
English watering place. 

The further achievement is that a 
new public for travel abroad has been 
created and that workers in Great 
Britain now enjoy a new kind of rec- 
reational experience. All the work 
of the Association has been suffused 
with its international spirit, and apart 
from the experience of seeing and en- 
joying other countries, a certain edu- 
cational quality has entered the holi- 
day, in many cases because of the 
contacts and the nature of the ar- 
rangements made. There have been, 
for instance, two big cruises down the 
Rhine, where parties of English work- 
ers have been welcomed and enthu- 
siastically entertained by the German 
workers and their organizations, as 
well as by the municipalities. Visits 
to Vienna have been marked by days 
spent seeing the great social efforts 
by the Social Democrats of Vienna 
to improve the quality of the social 
life of that city. The Association, 
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in its effort to justify itself, has suc- 
cessfully introduced just those con- 
tacts and opportunities which a com- 
mercial firm would hesitate to con- 
cern itself with. 

The first method of the Associa- 
tion was merely in the direction of 
party holidays, the sending of groups 
of workers from workshops, garages, 
factories, etc., abroad under the guid- 
ance of some one a little more ex- 
perienced in travel and with a knowl- 
edge of language, to act not in any 
patronizing or condescending spirit, 
but as “guide, philosopher and 
friend” of the party. It was pro- 
posed that cheap pensions, hostels and 
schools should be used, if available, 
in order to keep prices down to a very 
low level. Experience soon showed 


that this kind of accommodation was 
unsatisfactory, that the workers de- 


manded good hotel accommodation 
and that the ordinary hostel arrange- 
ments did not provide the degree of 
comfort which they wanted on holi- 
day. Indeed, one of the difficulties 
in recent years has been to meet this 
rising standard on the part of the 
workers and, at the same time, to keep 
the holidays within the means of 
moderate incomes. It was important 
as well that the Association should 
be completely self-supporting, and 
that it should be from the start self- 
reliant with no taint of support from 
the slightly patronizing, well-meaning 
type of person found among the 
middle class. The experiment of 
sending parties to stay in workers’ 
homes also proved unsatisfactory, 
particularly because of the varying 
standards of life, the impossibility of 
adequate inspection of the homes 
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used, and the restriction of freedom 
on the holiday-makers themselves. 

It was hoped that the Association 
would maintain its contacts with the 
workers in the workshops, the forge, 
the mine, the garage, etc., by means 
of “consuls” in the respective indus- 
trial centers, who would collect 
parties and, at the same time, find 
homes into which workers from other 
countries, wishing to visit Britain, 
could go. This method also broke 
down for it was difficult to keep out 
the element of personal profit. It 
proved more satisfactory to build up 
agencies of a nonprofit-making kind 
inside the working-class movement 
itself, such as the cooperative move- 
ment or the trade unions. 

The policy of the management com- 
mittee has always been, therefore, 
the creation of a robust, self-support- 


ing cooperative movement of workers 
in the Association, run on sound, com- 
mercial lines, independent ‘of gifts 
and subsidies and, at the same time, 
independent politically and nonsec- 
tarian but relying on the support of 
the workers and their organized 


bodies. Many mistakes and experi- 
ments have been made in building up 
the movement but criticisms have been 
gathered up, reports studied and each 
year the experience has made possible 
more successful and_ satisfactory 
working. Around the movement 
gathered a large number of voluntary 
leaders, inspired by the ideals of the 
Association, willing and enthusiastic 
to make the movement both sound 
and worth while. 

The important developments in the 
work of the Association may be sum- 
marized under a number of headings. 

First, apart from organizing tours 
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also made arrangements for holidays 
in Great Britain itself, partly because 
people could not each year take a 
holiday out of England but desired 
to spend a cheaper holiday at home 
under the auspices of the Association. 
A holiday home in Norfolk was pur- 
chased and each year special home 
centers were arranged for holidays 
at the seaside or at some well-known 
beauty spot. In addition, parties of 
workers from the provinces to Lon- 
don were organized, extensive motor- 
coach tours were run through Great 
Britain, group outings and excursions 
were organized for workshops, etc., 
and visits made to important indus- 
trial concerns from London. 

Another important development 
to be mentioned was the establishment 
of agencies with the trade-union and 
cooperative societies, thus providing 
a network of offices giving informa- 
tion about travel and holiday facili- 
ties to members in all parts of the 
country. 

The Association also became the 
official agents for all the principal 
rail, steamship, air and road trans- 
port companies, and was thus able 
to render the most comprehensive 
travel service, including the booking 
of sleepers, berths on steamers, reser- 
vations for cruises, etc. 

A further development was the 
formation, in addition to setting up 
a ticket office and extending opera- 
tions on all sides of home travel busi- 
ness, of a special independent travel 
department, so that individuals wish- 
ing a holiday or to travel abroad on 
business could be relieved of all the 
anxiety of a journey, have itineraries 
prepared, suggestions made to them 
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and the whole work of organizing a 
tour undertaken for them. This work 
also included the arranging of sea- 
cruise holidays. 

It was arranged that all persons 
using the Association should become 
honorary members with the right of 
obtaining travel information from 
the Association, receiving all litera- 
ture issued, attending the social and 
educational arrangements, and given 
certain advisory rights in connection 
with the Association’s work. A jour- 
nal on travel was issued and a simple 
savings scheme devised so that mem- 
bers could deposit, weekly or monthly 
during the year, any convenient sum 
into the agents’ offices or any of the 
principal banks or cooperative socie- 
ties, and at the end of that time, re- 
ceive a bonus on the savings. 

A nominated holiday fund was also 
created whereby all persons booking 
for a holiday, by contributing one 
shilling, could become entitled to 
nominate another person unable to 
afford a holiday, to a free holiday 
under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion. The fund has proved larger 
than the claims made on it and con- 
sequently it has been utilized to give 
parties of miners during the coal 
strike, parties of workers in the de- 
pressed cotton industry in Lancashire, 
and groups of Yorkshire textile work- 
ers, feeling the strain of the employ- 
ers’ lockout, much-needed holidays. 
Useful relief work has thus been 
done. 

A great deal of work of interna- 
tional significance has engaged atten- 
tion. Through the initiative of the 
W. T. A. steps have been taken in a 
number of European countries to 
found a W. T. A. similar to that in 
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Great Britain. In Europe today 
there is a Workers’ Travel Inter- 
national which meets from time to 
time to exchange information. In ad- 
dition, foreign visitors are received 
in London, arrangements are made 
for delegates attending conferences 
in Great Britain, study groups are 
received and holiday groups from dif- 
ferent parts of Europe arranged for. 
It is interesting to note that the W. 
T. A. has carried through the com- 
plete arrangements in connection with 
parties of foreign visitors who have 
come here to study our social condi- 
tions, British industries, our social 
insurance schemes, our educational 
system, our experiments in housing, 
etc. 

The W. T. A. is now established in 
the same building as the Trades 
Union Congress and the Labour 
Party and has offices occupying three 
floors with a fully equipped and up- 
to-date travel office. 

It is difficult to summarize the 
achievements of the Association but 
it has created for the worker a new 
type of “all-in” holiday which re- 
lieves him of his worries and anxieties 
and gives him a complete holiday for 
the cheapest price. It has also deep- 
ened international sympathies by the 
contacts it has made and has made 
possible many new friendships 
through the social arrangements 
which have followed on the holiday 
work. It has secured a new traveling 
public as is evident by the fact that 
the majority of workers can only af- 
ford a week’s holiday and a big per- 
centage can spend no more than £4 
to £6 in the countries nearest Eng- 
land. Valuable educational work has 
been done as well, not only during the 
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holiday but by the encouragement of 
book reading about the countries 
visited, including their social condi- 
tions, their language and problems. 
Grants have been given to working 
men and women at the workers’ col- 
leges and universities to travel abroad 
to study social problems and, in some 
cases, to do research work. Summer 
schools have also been founded and 
working-class students assisted to at- 
tend them. Grants have also been 
made to those bodies in Great Britain 
concerned with peace work, interna- 
tional study, etc., as well as to socie- 
ties concerned with the preservation 
- of rural beauty, ancient buildings, and 
the establishment of youth hostels. 

It is interesting also to record that 
the W. T. A. is the only trade-union 
house in the travel world. It observes 
better standards and conditions than 
those usually prevailing in this busi- 
ness. It has also brought into exist- 
ence a complicated machine of which 
the workers’ movement may well be 
proud. It is consequently doing a 
great deal of work for the various 
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sections of the workers’ movement, 
in arranging its conferences, delega- 
tions, etc., and receiving foreign visi- 
tors here. 

In conclusion, it is worth pointing 
out that the Association will be 
marked off from the ordinary com- 
mercial travel concern only so long as 
it feels that it is worth while doing 
many noncommercial things and suf- 
fusing its activities with the right 
international spirit. By stimulating 
educational work and increasing its 
cultural activities, by using its sur- 
pluses wisely, by securing the right 
type of leader for visits to foreign 
nations and by getting the right bal- 
ance in its program and inducing its 
members to go abroad with “minds 
prepared.” The Association is mak- 
ing a great contribution to the well- 
being of the workers in Europe. We 
wish travel to America were cheaper 
and that the time factor could be 
eliminated in order that the closest 
contacts could be established between 
the workers of Great Britain and 
America. 


TO A POET BEREAVED 


You who have worn the joys of life 


so brightly, 


As grass wears dew, as garden 


flowers wear 


The sunny days; you have scorned 
carrying troubles 
Upon your back because your wings 


were there— 


You will hide grief with gracious ease, 


I know it, 


Deep in your heart where not an eye 


shall see 


The wound it makes, though, in your 
secret grieving, 
All of our griefs will find new 


sympathy! 


VioceT ALLEYN STOREY. 
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It may be that we shall have to consider some method 
of putting extraordinary powers in the hands of the Presi- 
dent in times like these. The insistent call for leadership 
and for central planning which is arising on all sides is the 
instinctive call of the masses for integrated responsibility 
and power in this highly specialized world of ours. 


We are faced with a situation in which there is a conflict 
as great as that between the North and South seventy-five 
years ago. . . . There must be something more than 
political action. There must be vital changes in education 
as well as in the attitude of men in responsible places in 
industry. The immediate and central issue, however, is 
of a definite political nature. 


The problem of leadership in business planning seems to 
narrow down to a very few manufacturers and a very few 
financial men. They must take the lead in making con- 
scious changes away from a policy which focused attention 
on the magnitude of profits rather than on stability and 
security of future profits. 

“The general tendency is to pass up the question as being 
beyond human control, in spite of the fact that business is 
entirely a human activity. The common alibi is that no 
one can do anything. 


An investment has value only as it is productive. Pro- 
duction has value only as it is consumed. Consumption is 
possible only to those having consuming power. Consum- 
ing power depends overwhelmingly upon wages. The value 
of all of the investment in this country is dependent upon 
maintaining the flow of wages in sufficient volume to assure 
the consumption of the products of the nation’s industry. 
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We can no longer solve the problems of the 20th century 
by reciting the maxims of the 18th. We must bring our 
practical politics up to the level of our 20th-century 
ideals. 'We must bring these practices of ours, national 
and international, into conformity with the high moral 
principles that we profess, and with that interdependence 
that is so obviously necessary that we can not escape it if 
we would. 


This order can not persist. There must be a national 
and international coordination of the units in industries, 
with adequate protection to the consumer, if we are to 
prevent the ever-accelerating swing of the pendulum from 
inflation to deflation. 

It may require some imagination, perhaps, to visualize a 
world-coordinated industry, steering a steady course be- 
tween overproduction and underproduction, with its labor 
safeguarded through temporary slack periods by special re- 
serves and by a judicious application of the so-called stagger 
system which maintains all the labor in any industry by 
lessening the working hours of the individual laborers. 

This conception, as I say, may require some imagination, 
but none is needed to realize that the present order, where 
millions are either unemployed or insecure in mind, can not 
survive and is not worthy of survival. 


Spontaneity and persistence are tokens not to be ignored 
that the associative process is moving toward a social end. 
A striking instance of this truth is seen in the history of 
trade unions. At first the law held them anathema. They 
were combinations in restraint of trade, pernicious it was 
thought, in so far as they were effective, and, in the long 
run, as futile as they were pernicious, since economic 
“laws” then supposed to be inexorable, would nullify the 
gains of victory and restore the preexisting level. The 
result belied the prophecy. The urge to associate and 
unify was too spontaneous and persistent for any interdict 
to stifle it. The courts perceived and yielded. They were 
helped at times by legislation. In many jurisdictions, how- 
ever, they reached the same result unaided. They gave 
up denouncing as lawless and unsocial a form of grouping 
that appeared and reappeared in response to a social pres- 
sure akin in steadiness and intensity to the pressure that 
makes law. Whether the unions were to be classified as 
jural persons was another question of quite subsidiary im- 
portance. What mattered most was that they were lawful. 
The state would hold them in check as it would hold in 
check the individual and even the agencies of government. 
It would not repudiate or destroy them. In the struggle 
between liberty and restraint, a new liberty, asserting itself 
persistently and clamorously in the minds and hearts of 
men, became a liberty secured by law. Out of the physical 
urge there had been born the jural right. 











THE DISMISSAL WAGE 
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ECHNOLOGICAL unemploy- 
‘to has become a widespread 

topic of conversation since the 
World War. Such a type of unem- 
ployment arises from the installation 
of labor-saving machinery or proc- 
esses which result in the replacement 
of human labor by mechanical devices. 
Today, there are many examples that 
a given quantity of product can be 
produced with only a fractional part 
of the human labor that was formerly 
required. In the making of razor 
blades one operator can now put out 
32,000 blades in the same amount of 
time that was required to turn out 500 
in 1913. In the cigar-making field 
one machine has the same output as 
15 men formerly had. A famous 
radio company recently installed a 
machine, requiring 3 attendants, that 
can turn out 2,000 tubes an hour in 
comparison with an output of 150 
tubes from an old machine that 
needed the labor of 40 operatives. 
If a newly invented machine, operated 
by one man, can perform the same 
amount of work as 25 men, then it ap- 
pears that 24 men are out of work. 
This seems to explain why laborers 
at times have destroyed machines and 
are unconsciously opposed to machine 
introduction. 

While technological unemployment 
is not new, it is quite probable that it 
has increased tremendously since the 
World War, at which time labor 
shortages led to the invention and ap- 
plication of labor-saving machinery. 


That there are evils accompanying 
these changes can not be denied. Not 
only is there the loss of the job but a 
man’s skill, the fruition of long years 
of training, is made useless. The 
worker displaced by machinery must 
seek employment elsewhere. It is 
very probable that he will not secure 
a job similar to the one that he has 
just lost. Will he secure a better one 
or a poorer one? If the latter, the re- 
sult is usually a lower standard of liv- 
ing. This raises a number of social 
questions. Some other causes for the 
displacement of human labor are hori- 
zontal combinations, changes in proc- 
esses, changes in the location of the 
industry and a shifting in the demand 
for certain products. 

How rapidly these displaced work- 
ers are absorbed by new industries 
(automobile, radio, personal and 
domestic services, etc.) or collateral 
industries is a question upon which 
there is little unanimity of agreement. 
At its best the task of securing a new 
job is not an easy one. Where some 
of the job-seeking workers are over 
45 years of age, their chances are very 
problematical because many firms now 
limit the hiring age to 45 years. One 
reason for this is that a large number 
of companies have adopted industrial 
pension plans, the cost of which would 
be greatly increased by older workers. 

Do these workers who lose their 
jobs because of changes in industry 
secure new places very quickly? The 
answer may be given by referring to 
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a number of investigations along these 
lines. In a study made by the Insti- 
tute of Economics of the Brookings 
Institution that covered 754 workers 
who had been dismissed because their 
services were no longer required, it 
was found that about one-half of the 
discharged workers had secured em- 
ployment by the time the survey was 
made. Of those who had obtained 
work, 56.3 per cent had been without 
work for three months or more and 
23.9 per cent had been unemployed 
for more than six months. Those 
who secured permanent places within 
a month of dismissal totaled 11.5 per 
cent of the number who had obtained 
jobs.* 

Another survey that covered 370 
cutters who had been displaced from 
the Chicago men’s clothing industry 
on account of the introduction of 
newer machines and the weeding out 
of weak firms showed that of the 240 
who secured other regular employ- 
ment only 29 per cent lost no time 
in making the change while a third of 
the men lost six months or more. The 
average time lost in making the 
change from the old position to the 
new was 5.2 months.” 

The recent investigations of E. 
Clague and W. J. Couper that con- 
cerned the displacement of approxi- 
mately 2,000 workers because of plant 
shutdowns in New Haven and Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, brought to light 
interesting facts. The average work- 
ing time lost by the New Haven 





*“The Absorption of the Unemployed by 
American Industry,” I. Lubin, Brookings Institu- 
tion, p. 5. 

*“Occupational Readjustment of Displazed 
Skilled Workmen,” R. J. Myers, Journal of Politi- 
cal Economy, August, 1929, vol. 37, pp. 473-489. 
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workers before another job was ob- 
tained amounted to 4.38 months while 
the time lost by the Hartford work- 
ers was 4.33 months.* 

In an endeavor to aid the worker 
in this transition from one job to an- 
other, progressive employers within 
recent years have resorted to the dis- 
missal wage. This type of wage is an 
amount of money paid by an em- 
ployer, or an employer and union 
jointly, to workers who are perma- 
nently laid off. At the present time 
there are about fifty companies in this 
country which have this practice. 
Among some of the well-known firms 
that have adopted the dismissal wage 
plan in some form are General Elec- 
tric Company, Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx, United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, and the Delaware and 
Hudson Railway. The latter is cred- 
ited with being one of the first to 
adopt such a practice in 1922. In 
some of these firms where the dis- 
charge of the worker is due to his own 
defects, no lay-off payment is given. 
Other companies give to such a 
worker a smaller sum than is received 
by the individual who is dismissed for 
reasons beyond his control. The 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
is experimenting with the dismissal 
wage as a check on the hasty discharge 
of workers. Before a worker is laid 
off, every effort is made to find work 
for him elsewhere in the company. 
If the placement efforts are unsuccess- 


*“The Readjustment of Workers Displaced by 
Plant Shutdown,” Quarterly Journal of Econo- 
mics, February, 1931, vol. 45, pp. 309-346. 
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ful, then a dismissal wage is paid as a 
final resort. This sum is charged as 
an expense to the department of the 
laid-off worker. Hence, in order to 
keep down expenses, each department 
head or manager will make strong en- 
deavors to transfer his help rather 
than utilize the discharge. 

What has caused this movement to 
grow within recent years? American 
industry is becoming social minded. 
There is a recognition of the fact that 
while society benefits from changes in 
the arts, many workers are harmed 
thereby. The preceding studies show 
that it is not easy for a displaced 
worker to find a suitable job at once. 
And so, many employers wish to give 
the displaced worker an amount in 
money that will make possible a wider 
search for a new job and to make 
other necessary adjustments. It is 
true that such a procedure would add 
to the cost of the manufactured arti- 
cle but it should be passed on to the 
public in the form of a higher price. 
This can be justified on the ground 
that society and industry should not 
be allowed to secure the entire gains 
at the expense of the displaced worker 
who undergoes many hardships which 
oftentimes affect his family. 

Some employers who give the dis- 
missal compensation, or “industrial 
alimony,” feel that long, faithful serv- 
ices by their workers should be re- 
warded, especially when many of the 
workers stayed with the company 
during the World War and refused to 
be attracted elsewhere by high war- 
time wages. The recent dismissal 
wage of the United States Rubber 
Company was partly based on such 
considerations. 

The effects of such lay-off payments 
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on the morale of the workers who re- 
tain their jobs can not be overesti- 
mated. To see long-service employees 
ruthlessly laid off without the least 
consideration must make an impres- 
sion on those who are fortunate 
enough to be still employed. Thus, 
there is created an antagonism which 
does not make for satisfactory per- 
sonnel conditions. The relations of a 
company with the general public must 
also be considered. Good-will is dam- 
aged if a firm secures a reputation for 
heartless dealings with its workers. 
In 1929 the United States Rubber 
Company declared that one of its 
secondary reasons for the payment of 
dismissal wages to a number of work- 
ers who lost their jobs because of plant 
shutdown was a desire for the good- 
will of the community. And it is a 
matter of record that in this case there 
resulted a favorable public opinion. 
The length of service affects most 
dismissal payments inasmuch as the 
employers desire to reward long serv- 
ices. In addition to service as an in- 
fluencing factor, the age of the dis- 
placed worker is also considered be- 
cause of the realization that the older 
worker is handicapped in securing 
work elsewhere. The amounts paid 
out by the different companies vary. 
Some firms give the discharged 
worker the equivalent of one or two 
weeks’ pay as a sort of “‘pat-you-on- 
the-back” gesture. Other companies 
give a larger sum to their displaced 
workers. When the L. Candee Com- 
pany in New Haven, a subsidiary of 
the United States Rubber Company, 
was closed down in 1929, 729 workers 
were affected. Of this number, 97 re- 
ceived dismissal wages which ranged 
from a minimum of $137 to a maxi- 
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mum of $2,088; the median payment 
was about $425. A simple policy was 
followed in granting these lay-off pay- 
ments. All workers who had fifteen 
years or more of service were given 
one week’s pay for each year of serv- 
ice while all employees 45 years of 
age or over who had ten years of serv- 
ice were paid on the same basis. 

There are instances wherein both 
the union and the employer contrib- 
uted to the dismissal wage that the dis- 
placed worker received. This was ex- 
emplified in the men’s clothing indus- 
try when the increasing use of cutting 
machines made it necessary to lay off 
a number of cutters. The union 
negotiated with the well-known firm 
of Hart, Schaffner and Marx in re- 
gard to the dismissal of a number of 
cutters whose services were no longer 
required by the latter. In this firm 
236 cutters who lost their jobs were 
given $500. Of the total amount paid 
out in this way, $25,000, something 
over a fifth of the total, was contrib- 
uted from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund maintained by the firm and 
the union, while the remainder was 
given by the firm. 

In regard to the methods of paying 
the dismissal wages, firms differ. 
Some give the discharged worker a 
lump sum while others use a serial 
method. Those who favor the latter 
method claim that when the firm is 
paying a weekly or monthly sum to a 
man who is laid off, strong efforts will 
be made to find the man a position in 
order to save the paying out of the 
dismissal wage. The advocates of 
the serial method also claim that the 
object of the dismissal compensation 
is to aid the displaced worker only 
until he secures another job. If the 
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lump sum were paid and the laid-off 
employee secured another job almost 
immediately, then the entire purpose 
of the plan would be defeated. How- 
ever, the trend seems to be away from 
such a method because many em- 
ployees do not seem to be convinced 
that they are actually laid off when 
they are in receipt of weekly or 
monthly amounts from the company. 
Nevertheless, the idea still remains 
that the dismissal sum should be 
spread over the period of readjust- 
ment and thus prevent the suffering 
which might arise if the entire sum 
were spent immediately. 

The lump-sum manner of payment 
is favored by the majority of em- 
ployers because it brings home to the 
laid-off worker the realization of the 
fact that he is jobless and that he 
must adjust himself accordingly. 
Moreover, the receipt of a large 
amount of cash not only allows a 
worker to move to a place where there 
is a greater demand for labor but he 
is given the opportunity to re-train 
himself, or commence a small busi- 
ness of his own. That the discharged 
worker with a few hundred dollars in 
his possession might not seek a new 
job very quickly does not seem to be 
corroborated by the facts. In the 
investigation of the displaced work- 
ers of the New Haven plant of the 
United States Rubber Company, 
Clague and Couper came to the con- 
clusion that there was no evidence of 
“undue extravagance” and that those 
who received dismissal wages were 
just as aggressive in seeking employ- 
ment as were their fellow employees. 

The United States Rubber Com- 
pany survey brought out some inter- 
esting facts concerning the ways in 








which the dismissed workers used 
their lay-off payments. Some utilized 
their compensation as a means of re- 
tiring from active work; others in- 
vested the money in various types of 
business enterprises of their own 
(pool rooms, restaurants, shoe re- 
pairing, rooming house, etc.). It is 
significant that most cf the latter ven- 
tures failed of success on account of 
the lack of training, ability, and the 
depression stage of the business cycle.* 
However, the survey of Clague and 
Couper showed that practically all of 
the money received by the workers 
as lay-off compensation had been 
spent within a year, thus evidencing 
that the worker needs something to 
aid him in the period of adjustment. 

While this policy of giving the 
worker a dismissal wage in order to 
alleviate the transition hardships has 
been adopted by a small number of 
progressive and liberal American 
employers, such a practice is compul- 
sory in a number of foreign countries. 
In the latter, statutes require the em- 
ployers to give their workers an ad- 
vanced notice of the proposed lay-off 
or to pay a dismissal wage instead of 
the notice. Such laws are at present 
in force in. Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
China, Ecuador, France, Germany, 
Greece, Guatemala, Japan, Jugo- 
Slavia, Mexico, Peru, Rumania, and 
Soviet Russia.® 

This problem of taking care of 
workers who are displaced by changes 
in the productive processes should 
merit the consideration of those who 


*For further details, see “When Shutdown 
Came,” by Clague and Couper in Survey 
Graphic, Feb. 1, 1931. 

*“The Worker’s Legal Right to His Job,” by 
G. T. Schwenning, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
Jan., 1932, p. 26. 
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are interested in promoting human 
progress. Before resorting to dis- 
missal, employers should make earn- 
est efforts to train the workers for 
other tasks within their own organi- 
zations in order that the detrimental 
effects of unemployment might not re- 
sult. Employees who are no longer 
needed in one department or plant 
should be transferred to other depart- 
ments when such a move is feasible. 
Special attempts should be made to 
assist laid-off employees to find other 
employment. Various groups such as 
the employment agencies in the com- 
munity or the local Chamber of Com- 
merce can be utilized in this connec- 
tion. In an investigation by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board* 119 companies were ques- 
tioned as to whether any attempts 
were made to find positions for those 
who were laid off and 71 companies 
or 59.7 percent answered affiirma- 
tively. 

Where the foregoing methods are 
not practicable, then the dismissal 
wage should be utilized, because the 
individual worker should not be 
forced to pay the price of unemploy- 
ment when both society and industry 
gain as the result of changes in in- 
dustry. That forward-looking per- 
sons feel that such a procedure is 
beneficial is evidenced by the fact that 
millions of dollars in the form of dis- 
missal wages have been given to work- 
ers in this country and abroad. The 
use of the dismissal or retirement 
wage is recommended by the New 
York State Commission on Unem- 
ployment and by the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts." __ 

*“Lay-Off and Its Prevention,” National In- 


dustrial Conference Board, p. 61. 
* Industry, Feb. 22, 1930, vol. 24, no. 26. 
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NEW YORK’S OLD-AGE SECURITY LAW 


RicHARD W. WALLACE 
Assistant Commissioner, Department of Social Welfare, Albany, N. Y. 


HE Old-Age Security Law, 

Chapter 387, Laws of 1930, was 

enacted by the legislature of New 
York State on the recommendation of 
the Commission on Old-Age Security, 
which, created in 1929, made a study of 
the needs of the aged in the state and 
presented its report to the legislature 
in February, 1930. This law became 
Article XIV-A of the Public Welfare 
Law, and its purpose is stated in sec- 
tion 122 as follows: 


“The care and relief of aged per- 
sons who are in need and whose physi- 
cal or other condition or disabilities 
seems to render permanent their in- 
ability to provide properly for them- 
selves is hereby declared to be a spe- 
cial matter of state concern and a ne- 
cessity in promoting the public health 
and welfare.” 

Section 123 reads: 

“Old age relief shall be given under 
this article to.any person who— 

“1. Has attained the age of 70 
years. 

‘2, Is unable to support himself, 
either in whole or in part; and has no 
children or other person able to sup- 
port him and responsible under the 
provisions of this chapter for his sup- 
port. 

“3. Is a citizen of the United 
States. 

“4. Has been a resident of the 
State of New York for at least ten 
years immediately preceding his ap- 
plication for old-age relief. 

“‘s. Has resided in and been an in- 
habitant of the public welfare district 
in which the application is made for at 
least one year immediately preceding 
the date of application. 
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“6. Is not at the time an inmate of 
any public or private home for the 
aged, or any public home, or any pub- 
lic or private institution of a custodial, 
correctional or curative character, ex- 
cept in the case of temporary medical 
or surgical care in a hospital; 

“7, Has not made a voluntary as- 
signment or transfer of property for 
the purpose of qualifying for such re- 
lief ; and 

“8. Is not because of his physical or 
mental condition in need o continued 
institutional care.” 


Administration of the law is placed 
in the hands of commissioners of pub- 
lic welfare of county and city public 
welfare districts and of cities not con- 
stituted public welfare districts which 
have elected to administer the Old- 
Age Security Law. The law is, there- 
fore, in effect in 79 public welfare dis- 
tricts which comprise the entire state. 
Applications are filed with the public 
welfare officials, who are charged with 
the responsibility of deciding on the 
merits of each application after caus- 
ing an investigation to be made, and 
payments are made from county and 
city funds. 

Supervision of the administration 
of the law is maintained by the State 
Department of Social Welfare in 
which a Division of Old-Age Security 
is created. Copies of reports of in- 
vestigations and of the decisions of 
the commissioners are filed with the 
department and the decisions are sub- 
ject to review by it. An appeal may 
be made by any person whose applica 
tion has been denied or who considers 
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his allowance inadequate, and such 
appeals receive special attention. The 
state reimburses the public welfare 
districts to the extent of one-half 
the amount expended for old age re- 
lief and one-half the amount paid for 
salaries and the necessary traveling 
expenses of persons employed by the 
public welfare officials in the admin- 
istration of the law. 

Under the law applications were 
permitted to be filed beginning with 
September, 1930. The following table 
shows the growth in the number of 
applications for old-age relief and 
their disposition in the public welfare 
districts as reported to the state de- 
partment: 


I. Applications Received 


To January 1, 1931: 
New York Other public 
City welfare districts Total 


7,157 12,198 19,355 
8,167 10,068 18,235 
15,324 22,266 37,590 
January to June, inclusive: 
7,551 
6,457 
14,008 


14,022 
15,379 
29,401 
July to December, inclusive: 
3,418 
4,169 
7,587 
Total to January 1, 1932: 
Men 


5,239 
5,212 
10,451 


8,657 
9,381 
18,038 


24,988 
21,737 
46,725 


42,034 
42,995 


Total 38,304 85,029 


III. Cost 


Payments of relief began in Janu- 
ary, 1931, in which month 20,213 per- 
sons received a total of approxi- 
mately $580,000. In December this 
number had increased to 47,585, the 
amount paid to them being $1,251,- 
609, making the aggregate cosi: to the 
counties and cities for the calendar 
year $11,989,319, of which amount 
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one-half is reimbursable by the state. 
While the total number of recipients 
in New York City for December 
(22,870) is less than one-half the to- 
tal number in the entire state, the 
amount which they received in allow- 
ances was 58.5 per cent of the aggre- 
gate payments in the state, the aver- 
age grant in New York City being 
$32 in that month and that in the re- 
mainder of the state $21.03. 

The number of recipients and the 
cost to the state and its subdivisions 
have been larger for the first year 
than was estimated by the commission 
which recommended the legislation. 
This is in part due to the unemploy- 
ment situation which for the past year 


II. Disposition of Applications 


New York Other public 
City welfare districts Total 
Withdrawals 
and deaths be- 
fore _investi- 
gation 
Net applications 
for considera- 


2,238 3,093 


44,487 $1,936 
Investigations 
and decisions 
made 
Investigations and 
decisions made: 
Grants .... 23,935 
Denials .... 11,789 
Cases pending.. 1,725 
Recipients of re- 
lief, December, 
22,870 


38,903 74,627 


27,233 
11,670 
5,584 


$1,168 
23,458 
7,309 


24,715 47,585 


has cut off the income of many per- 
sons 70 years of age and over who 
depended in whole or in part upon 
their own earnings. This economic 
situation has also in many cases ren- 
dered responsible relatives unable for 
the time being to continue to provide 
for aged persons formerly depending 
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upon them for support, thus compel- 
ling such aged persons to ask for pub- 
licaid. The law, therefore, is to some 
degree carrying the load of unemploy- 
ment relief as affecting persons in this 
special age group. In general this 


work is being administered in a spirit 
contemplated by the law, due con- 
sideration being given to the require- 
ments of those who are eligible, but, 
considering the immensity of the prob- 
lem, one year has been too short a pe- 
riod inwhich toestablish inthe several 
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public welfare districts an efficient staff 
and orderly procedure. Another year 
of effort ought to see weaknesses rem- 
edied and mistakes corrected. The 
results secured, however, notwith- 
standing complaints from taxpayers as 
to the cost, amply justify the legisla- 
tion, and its administration during the 
first year has been as effective as rea- 
sonably could be expected considering 
the volume of work involved and the 
newness of this type of public welfare 
work. 


PLANKTON 


One will be a warrior; 
One will be a priest; 

One will deal in little cakes 
And ices for a feast; 

One will venture underseas; 
One will sweep the sky; 

But here in study-hall they frown 
O’er x-square minus y. 


One will be a bank cashier; 
One will drive a truck; 

One will teach the ladies bridge; 
One will shovel muck; 

One will cure the stomach ache, 
While one is selling fudge; 

But here they all through Hither Gaul 
With Caesar’s legions trudge. 


Soon, too soon, come wrinkles, 
Beards and swelling girth; 
Soon they don the liveries 
That placard men of earth; 
Soon must come the need of gold, 
Restlessness and pain— 
How they’ll yearn to spatter ink 
In study-hall again! 


HaroLtp WILLARD GLEASON. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AT NEW PEAK 


RADE unions report worse un- 
"T enptoyment in the first part of 

July than at any time since the 
depression began. From June to 
July this year unemployment has 
jumped upward at more than twice 
the rate of any other year of our re- 
ports, with the sole exception of 1930. 
Normally, the increase in those out 
of work in the summer lull of July is 
about 3/10 of 1 per cent of the mem- 
bership; even last year it was only 
6/10 of 1 per cent. But in July, 
1932, unemployment increased by 2 
per cent of the membership. 

Unemployment has risen almost 
constantly since March, and is now 
well above the winter high-water 
mark of 23.1 per cent in January. 
Our weighted figures show: In 
March, 22.5 per cent were out of 
work; in April, 22.8 per cent; May, 
22.8 per cent; June, 23.6 per cent, 
July, 25.6 per cent (preliminary fig- 
ure for the first part of July). 

The average unemployment for the 
country as a whole is more than three 
times that of July, 1929. In some 
trades less than half the membership 
have work, and many of these are on 


I. 


Month Building Trades 


an. 36 30 
eb. 
Mar. 
April 
ay 
iin 
uly 
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ug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


63 
63 
65 
61 
628 
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All Trades Printi 
1928-'29-"30-'31-'32 1928-"29-'30-'31-'32 1928-'29- 


eT 


explanation of the collection and computation of the figures see March, 1928, 
mary. 


part time—building, clothing, some 
manufacturing industries, musicians. 
Printing trades have five times as 
many out of work as in a normal 
year; metal trades, six times as many. 
These men and women have ex- 
hausted their resources; they have no- 
where to turn but to their union unless 
they would accept charity. Unions 
have drawn upon their funds and 
tided thousands of members over with 
unemployment payments. But they 
can not carry the whole load. 

Every one of our fourteen trade 
groups, except government service, 
showed an increase in unemployment 
in July. Theaters, clothing trades 
and manufacturing reported large 
seasonal lay-offs; unemployment also 
increased considerably on railroads, 
water transportation, building, print- 
ing and metal trades. 

The report for cities shows unem- 
ployment increasing in 16 of the 24 
reporting. In Boston, New York and 
St. Louis increases were large. Seven 
cities report unemployment now at 
the highest peak of the depression: 
Boston, Milwaukee, New York, 


Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
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rades Metal Trades All Others 
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Paterson, San Antonio, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis. 

The worst unemployment _ this 
month is reported in New York, 43 
per cent out of work; Detroit, 42 per 
cent; Cleveland, 41 per cent. 

This startling rise in the army of 
jobless, when nearly 11,000,000 are 
already out of work, means the most 
serious problem of the depression. 
The unemployed can not get them- 
selves jobs; millions must either 


II. 


All Trades 
Per cent 
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starve slowly, silently—for relief has 
never been enough to keep up physi- 
cal reserves against illness and ex- 
haustion, save in a few cases—or they 
must find other ways of getting food 
and shelter. The United States Gov- 
ernment and the leaders of business 
and industry must work out con- 
structive measures to meet the situa- 
tion. Unemployment in its present 
extent is unnecessary if work hours 
are adjusted and men taken back to 
work so that there will be jobs for all. 


Unemployment in Cities 


Building Trades 
Per cent 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 


increase 

(+) or 
decrease Part 
(—) time 


increase Per cent 
(+) or members 
decrease unem- 
(-) ployed 
since July since all 
June! 1932 June! trades 
9 +7 21 
18 20 
19 19 
25 20 
20 21 
24 17 
14 30 
18 26 
19 21 
24 18 
25 27 
27 21 
20 24 
12 16 
35 24 
7 29 
33 13 
21 23 
23 16 
10 13 
19 24 
17 25 
15 18 
4 10 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
(-) ployed 
since July 
June! 1932 
+7 68 


increase 


(+) or 


decrease 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
July 
1932 

Atlanta, Ga 11 
Baltimore, Md 29 -1 61 
Birmingham, Ala 30 +4 89 
34 +22 56 
Buffalo, N. Y 33 — 3 73 
Chicago, Ills 35 + 1 67 
Cincinnati, Ohio 26 —12 54 
Cleveland, Ohio 41 77 
Denver, Colo 26 48 
Detroit, Mich 42 81 
Jersey City, N. J 35 71 
Los Angeles, Calif 32 64 
Milwaukee, Wis 30 65 
Minneapolis, Minn 21 58 
New York City 43 63 
Omaha, Nebr 15 50 
Paterson, N. J 37 52 
Philadelphia, Pa 32 68 
Pittsburgh, Pa 36 64 
San Antonio, Texas. ... 24 81 
San Francisco, Calif... . 24 62 
St. Louis, Mo 26 58 
Seattle, Wash 28 65 
Washington, D. C 9 52 
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TRENDS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Perry W. REEVES 
Member, Federal Board of Vocational Education, Representing Labor 


FRANK CUSHMAN 
Chief, Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


HAT industry has, in recent 
Trees. been passing through a pe- 
riod of change and that the 
changes are taking place at an increas- 
ing rate, is but a trite restatement of 
an obvious fact. The economic and 
social troubles and difficulties which 
have resulted from these changes are 
due, not so much to the evolution of 
industry itself, as to our inability to 
adjust ourselves to the new conditions. 
The problems presented as a re- 
sult of the development of the “ma- 
chine age” in which we are now living 
are many and varied and some of 


them are exceedingly complex. In 
this discussion, a single one of these 
problems, vocational education, is con- 
sidered in some of its larger aspects. 
Vocational education, is considered in 
some of its larger aspects. Vocational 
education means the adjustment of 


a person to his job. In the larger 
sense it embraces all education and 
training which enables any individual 
who works, to do his work skilfully 
and intelligently. Efficient vocational 
schools for the professions have long 
been an accepted institution. Voca- 
tional schools for the great majority 
of the people who must, if they get a 
job at all, work at a trade or some non- 
professional job in shop or office are 
a much more recent development. It 
is to the latter field for vocational 
education that this discussion refers. 

Whether we like it or not, the fact 
remains that specialization in the 


skilled trades and in industry generally 
is proceeding at what appears to be an 
ever-increasing rate. To illustrate, the 
work of the electrician may be consid- 
ered. Just a few of the large number 
of specialized lines of work for the 
electrician are as follows: wiring build- 
ings for light and power; high-tension 
transmission-line erection and main- 
tenance; central-station installation; 
telephony; radio communication and 
television; maintenance of electric lo- 
comotives ; street-railway maintenance 
and operation; electric signs, railway 
and traffic-signaling systems and elec- 
trical installations on ships. 

With all of these evidences of spe- 
cialization, the question may fairly 
be raised as to whether or not there is 
any such person as an “all-round” 
electrician, competent to work on any- 
thing from radio equipment to elec- 
tric locomotives. The telephone in- 
dustry alone utilizes many specialized 
workers who might be classified as 
electricians on both inside and out- 
side work, and the same is true for 
many other fields of electrical devel- 
opment. Under these conditions it is 
exceedingly doubtful if so-called gen- 
eral courses in a vocational school for 
prospective workers in the electrical 
trades would have very much value 
in definitely equipping the recipients 
of the training for a specific job or 
jobs. In proportion as industry is 
more and more specialized it becomes 
necessary for the vocational school 
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to offer correspondingly specialized 
training. 

To be of maximum service, voca- 
tional training courses should be spe- 
cific in their aims and should fit 
definitely for actual employment op- 
portunities and requirements. With 
the growth of the program of voca- 
tional education throughout the coun- 
try, there is a very definite tendency to 
have more and more of these specific 
courses rather than a general course 
designed for no particular employ- 
ment objective. To the extent that 
vocational schools recognize existing 
conditions in industry and modify 
their courses to suit those conditions, 
the vocational program is likely to be 
of real value and service to the men 
and women who are making their liv- 
ing by working in industry. 


Increasing Number of Occupations 
Reached by the Program 


When industrial education went 
through its initial period of develop- 
ment following the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act attention was di- 
rected principally to the skilled trades, 
such as machinists, patternmaker, elec- 
trician, sheet-metal worker, and cab- 
inet-maker. While these trades are still 
important, the fact remains that the 
program has continually broadened so 
as to include vocational education for 
persons employed in a much greater 
variety of trades and industrial oc- 
cupations, including many of the 
newer service trades. A recent check 
on the program showed that in 1929 
the public program of trade and in- 
dustrial education included 225 dif- 
ferent courses. Such a development 


is but natural in view of the increased 
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specialization in industry and the way 
in which occupations are being sub- 
divided. 


Adult Education 


In the provisions for trade and in- 
dustrial education set up in the Smith- 
Hughes Act, a requirement is set 
forth which specifically limits the in- 
struction to be offered to adult work- 
ers in evening classes, to that which is 
supplemental to their daily occupa- 
tions. For example, carpenters may 
attend an evening school for the pur- 
pose of receiving instruction in the 
use of the steel square as a mathe- 
matical instrument in their trade. 
On the other hand, persons employed 
as delivery and errand boys, taxi 
drivers, golf caddies, elevator oper- 
ators, and soda-fountain clerks may 
not be admitted to an evening class, 
which is subsidized from Federal 
funds, for the purpose of learning 
such trades as drafting, bricklaying, 
or plastering. 

Fifteen years of experience on a 
nation-wide basis have conclusively 
demonstrated the great value of this 
program of vocational education. Any 
continuing program of vocational 
education on a public basis should pre- 
serve such a standard in providing 
education to assist employed workers 
to become more efficient on the jobs 
which they hold, to become more ver- 
satile so that they may be able to work 
at various phases of their trade rather 
than as single-purpose workers, or to 
prepare for eventual promotion in the 
same general line. 

Such workers are more adaptable 
to being shifted from one job to 
another in the organization, thus 
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lowering labor turnover and stabiliz- 
ing employment. The local commu- 
nity, the state and the nation are all 
benefited because of the increased 
knowledge and skill of their workers, 
with the resulting tendency toward 
stabilization of employment and the 
all-around improvement in citizenship 
which is bound to result from having 
fewer incompetent or partly compe- 
tent people floundering from one job 
to another. To the extent to which 
adult workers take advantage of the 
opportunities provided in the evening 
school to upgrade themselves and be- 
come more resourceful and better 
qualified in their occupations, they 
are protecting themselves against the 
loss of their jobs due to technological 
advances in their occupations. It is 
one of the primary functions of the 
evening school to render this sort of 
service. This program, through pro- 
viding the instruction which assists 
people to keep up with new develop- 
ments in their occupations, is render- 
ing a great service to many thousands 
who might otherwise become tech- 
nologically unemployed. 


Emergency Service to Unemployed 
Workers 


In many states at the present time 
there exists a serious, and apparently 
more or less permanent unemploy- 
ment situation, especially in the ranks 
of adult wage-earners. When such 
workers are suddenly thrown out of 
employment due to the introduction 
of new types of machines and new 
processes, or for other reasons, pro- 
vision must be made for securing 
other kinds of employment. With the 
high-speed output expected of each 
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worker, under present-day conditions, 
he is finding it increasingly difficult to 
secure a new position without some 
preliminary training. 

In recognition of this widespread 
and serious situation, and with a de- 
sire to render maximum service along 
sound lines, many vocational schools 
have made special arrangements to 
provide trade training for unem- 
ployed workers, to train them in new 
lines of work in which there are jobs 
available. In order to render this 
service, day trade and part-time 
schools have been opened to unem- 
ployed adults, although these types of 
classes are normally designed for 
youth, as will be described later in this 
article. 

Wherever a day preparatory pro- 
gram is in operation it is usually pos- 
sible for an adult out of employment 
to be admitted to certain training 
courses for specialized units of in- 
struction. Day preparatory schools 
are generally in session for at least 
six hours each day with two 3-hour 
periods of practical work. 

To illustrate how an adult may take 
advantage of such an opportunity, a 
steamfitter who is not employed under 
present conditions might enroll for a 
definite period to receive specific in- 
struction and training in welding. 

Another illustration would be 
found in the case of a garage me- 
chanic out of employment who would 
receive special instruction in the vo- 
cational school regarding service jobs 
on new models of automobiles. 

In a midwestern city the street-rail- 
way company decided to abandon its 
rails and electrical equipment and sub- 
stitute busses. The vocational school 
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set up a special course which retrained 
the conductors and motormen so that 
they became competent bus drivers 
and were thus enabled to continue in 
employment. 

During the past winter a number of 
cities have opened up special service 
to individual adults in connection with 
machine-shop courses in the voca- 
tional schools. For example, adults 
employed in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles who have been thrown out of 
work have enrolled in these classes 
and have spent the full school day for 
a period of weeks or months in learn- 
ing the operation of one machine tool, 
such as a lathe or grinder, thus be- 
coming qualified to secure employ- 
ment on available jobs as lathe or 
grinder hands. 

Under present conditions many 
adults are employed on a part-time 
basis. Many industries operate for 
but three, four or five days a week 
and consequently men so employed 
would have periods of time varying 
from a half day a week up to practi- 
cally one-half of their time available 
for attendance at a vocational school. 

In some cases adults employed 
mornings only attend part-time 
schools in the afternoons. In other 
cases, where employed three or four 
days a week, they spend from a half 
to a full day in a part-time school to 
receive such training as is available. 
In certain cases part-time schools 
have organized short intensive units 
of training for adults out of work, 
giving them vestibule training for 
three or four weeks full time prepar- 
atory to their entering upon available 
jobs in industry or business. 

The short courses for journeymen 


plasterers given at the Central Build- 
ing Trades School, New York City, il- 
lustrate what is being done along 
these lines. Six practical trade-ex- 
tension courses for journeymen plas- 
terers temporarily unemployed or 
working part time have been arranged 
for the benefit of those men in the 
trade who are interested in adding to 
their knowledge and skill in special 
branches of their craft. Classes are 
open morning and afternoon five days 
each week. 


The Growth of Apprenticeship 


For many years there has been 
much loose talk about the decline of 
apprenticeship in the United States. 
While the old forms of apprentice- 
ship have practically disappeared, 
there is a new and apparently better 
form which is taking its place. 

In the fall- of 1924 the Industrial 
Education Service of the Board gath- 
ered data on apprenticeship in the 
building trades for presentation at a 
meeting of the American Construc- 
tion Council, held in New York City, 
October 3, 1924. 

The data for 1931 covers the same 
states as were covered in the 1924 
survey. Summarized figures follow: 


Number of apprentices in certain building 
trades in 1924 (excluding Massachusetts 


| rere apr 3,552 
Number of apprentices in the same trades 
and for the same states in 1931.......... 7,900 


Note.—The fact is emphasized that all appren- 
tices included in this summary were regularly 
employed and were also receiving organized in- 
struction in a public trade school, either in part- 
time or evening classes. 


In view of the fact that the figures 
for 1931 were gathered during a pe- 








riod of widespread unemployment, 
the showing appears to be especially 
good. 

In 1924 figures were not secured 
from Massachusetts and New York. 
However, a careful estimate of the 
number of apprentices in the two 
states was made and this, added to 
the number reported by the other 
states, gave an estimated total of 5,000 
apprentices in the building trades at 
that time which was believed to be 
fairly accurate. Assuming that the 
1924 estimate was fairly accurate, and 
comparing the figure 5,000 with the 
actual reported enrollment of appren- 
tices in 1931, including Massachusetts 
and New York (14,690), it appears 
that there has been an increase of 
approximately 200 per cent in 
this field of in- 
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A graphical presentation of the 
comparative situation for 1924 and 
1931 in the building trades is shown 
on the accompanying chart: 

A recent survey of apprenticeship 
made by the Industrial Education 
Service of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education shows that 36 of 
the states have apprenticeship pro- 
grams cooperating with the public 
schools with a total of 31,595 appren- 
tices representating 170 different 
trades and occupations. Of the total 
number, 14,511 apprentices are inpart- 
time classes and 17,084 are in even- 
ing trade-extension classes. Five- 
sixths of the number of apprentices 
reported in plant or industrial pro- 
grams not cooperating with the public 

schools were 





dustrial educa- 


receiving some 








tion during the 
seven-year 
period. 

In addition 
to the building 
trades in which 
apprentices 
were reported 
in 1924, new 
trades appear 
in the 1931 list 
as follows: ce- 
ment finishing, 
marble cutting 
and polishing, 
steel construc- 
tion, masonry, 
granite cutting, 
metal ceiling, 
metal lathing, 
plastering, 
roofingand 
stone cutting. 
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form of organ- 
ized instruc- 
tion. 

One of the 
aims ofthe 
Smith-Hughes 
Act was to 
foster forms of 
industrial edu- 
cation which 
would function 
as satisfactory 
substitutes for 
the old type or 
style of appren- 
ticeship. While 
this has been a 
slow develop- 
ment, the 
growth has 
been steady 
and sound. 
Adequate trade 
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analyses, cooperation between em- 
ployers and labor groups locally, the 
development of practical instructional 
material and the selection and train- 
ing of competent instructors and co- 
ordinators are all fundamental to the 
success of a local program. All of these 
things require time. Ever since the 
Smith-Hughes Act was passed the 
Federal Board has been working in co- 
operation with the states in advancing 
this important phase of industrial edu- 
cation. The Board has published spe- 
cific material designed to aid in the 
development of apprenticeship for 
the machinist’s, boilermaker’s, brick- 
laying, paperhanging, aircraft me- 
chanic’s and granite cutter’s trades, 
and cooperated with other agencies 
in setting up apprenticeship in the 
shipyard trades, the needle trades, the 
building trades, the machine trades, 
the electrical trades and others. 


The Continuation School 


The Smith-Hughes Act makes spe- 
cific provision for part-time schools 
for employed minors 14 to 18 years of 
age. From the standpoint of num- 
bers served, the general continuation 
school has far overshadowed all other 
forms of part-time education. The 
enrollment in continuation schools in- 
creased, although at a decreasing rate 
up to 1930. In 1931 there was a de- 
cided drop in enrollment. This was 
due to two principal causes: (1) The 
increased age prescribed in a number 
of states for full-time compulsory 
school attendance, and (2) the unem- 
ployment situation which caused large 
numbers of minors to lose their jobs. 
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The drop in continuation school en- 
rollment and the return of pupils to the 
full-time schools has been responsible 
to a considerable degree for the great 
increase in day trade-school enroll- 
ment. 

To the extent that the continuation 
school sets up vocational guidance and 
prevocational education among its 
principal objectives, its relationship to 
the day trade school becomes increas- 
ingly apparent. In many states, as 
continuation-school pupils become ap- 
prenticed in a skilled trade, they are 
automatically transferred to a part- 
time trade or appentice school. 

The continuation school as pro- 
vided in the Smith-Hughes Act was 
intended to promote the civic and ~ 
vocational intelligence of employed 
minors, 14 years of age and over. As 
the school was developed in different 
states and under many different sets of 
conditions there was considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether or not 
it was worth while. Now, after a 
period of 15 years, it is becoming 
clearer that the continuation school 
was not only worth while in terms of 
the specific results secured, but also in 
a larger sense through the changes 
which it induced in the field of general 
education. Fifteen years ago the effi- 
ciency of a high school was often 
measured in terms of the small per- 
centage of the total number of pupils 
entering who were able to complete 
the courses offered. At that time the 
high schools were not especially inter- 
ested in attempting to serve the needs 
of boys and girls who were going to 
quit school and go to work as soon as 
they had reached the legal age. In 
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recognition of this, the Smith-Hughes 
Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of continuation schools to care 
for the educational needs of such ju- 
venile workers. As more and more of 
the boys and girls of a city have been 
forced by state law to attend schools 
full-time, thus diminishing the field of 
service for the continuation school, the 
high school has found it necessary to 
provide courses of study which will be 
of interest and value to them, whereas 
only a few years ago preparation for 
college was the principal aim of high 
schools. The pupil who is definitely 
attempting to prepare himself for a 
job as soon as he can legally go to work 
is receiving more and more considera- 
tion, and, as a result of the trail blazed 
by the continuation school, the high 
school of today is evaluated more and 
more in terms of the service which it 
renders to all the children of its dis- 
trict who are entitled to educational 
help and service. 

While the continuation school, as 
originally set up in the Smith-Hughes 
Act, may become a much smaller fac- 
tor in vocational education than it has 
been for the past 12 or 15 years, indi- 
cations are that its character will even- 
tually change to the so-called ‘‘oppor- 
tunity” type of part-time school, serv- 
ing the vocational training needs, not 
only of employed minors, but of adult 
wage-earners as well. If industry in- 
troduces the 6-hour day and 5-day 
week on an ever-increasing basis, the 
workers will have more opportunity to 
attend such schools during the daytime 
to receive such additional trade train- 
ing as they may need to keep abreast 
of current developments and antici- 
pate coming changes. 
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The Day Trade School 


A few years ago 90 per cent of all 
persons enrolled in trade and indus- 
trial schools and classes which received 
the benefit of funds made available 
under the Smith-Hughes Act were em- 
ployed wage-earners. In other words, 
only 10 per cent of the entire number 
were persons of high-school age who 
were preparing in day schools to enter 
upon employment in a skilled trade. 

The raising of the age limits for 
full-time compulsory school attend- 
ance and the increasing age which 
minors must attain before they are 
permitted to work in certain trades 
have all tended to decrease the number 
of workers in industry between the 
ages of 14and 18 years. This has cor- 
respondingly increased enrollment in 
what is known as the day trade school, 
and while the percentage of the whole 
number served is still less than 12 per 
cent there is a very definite tendency 
apparent for the day trade-school en- 
rollment to increase slowly but stead- 
ily. This growth in enrollment has 
proceeded for the past six years at an 
almost constant rate. Not only has 
the number of students increased, but 
the number and variety of courses of 
instruction have also shown a marked 
growth. 

Along with other items of progress 
in industrial education there has been 
a definite improvement in the methods 
of selection of candidates for training. 
Only a few years ago the boy who was 
a complete failure in his classes was 
regarded as the best possible material 
for the trade school. This situation is 
rapidly improving and reasonable re- 
quirements such as “‘a real interest in 
learning a trade”’ and “ability to profit 
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by the instruction” are increasingly 
recognized. These, together with in- 
creased age requirements for the day 
trade school which in many cases have 
been raised from 14 to 16 years, and 
a recognition of the fact that to be a 
skilled mechanic requires brains and 
ability, have tended to place day trade 
training upon a much stronger and 
more substantial foundation. 

In view of the fact that the day 
trade school has essentially a trade- 
preparatory function, it is a matter of 
prime importance to have its develop- 
ment directed so that the results will 
be of value to the community and to 
the state. Increases in day prepara- 
tory schools mean that more young 
people are being prepared for entrance 
into the trades as advanced appren- 
tices. No useful purpose is served 
when a trade school prepares more 
young workers for entrance into trades 
than industry can absorb. 

The trade school can be an asset toa 
community when it offers training in 
fields where there are actual opportuni- 
ties for employment for young gradu- 
ates without displacing heads of fami- 
lies from their jobs by working at cut 
rates in the trade. On the other hand, 
the school can be a social and economic 
liability to a city if it turns loose large 
numbers of graduates who have been 
trained in lines where there are no op- 
portunities for employment. 

The best safeguard that has been 
discovered up to this time for directing 
the work of a trade school, in such a 
way that the school will be an asset to 
the community which supports it, is to 
utilize advisory committees on which 
are represented employers, labor and 
the public schools. 
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For any given trade the employers 
and employees in a community are the 
best source of information for de- 
termining (1) whether facilities for 
learning the trade are adequate, as 
is; (2) whether there is a vocational 
training service for their industry 
which the public schools should meet; 
(3) whether apprenticeship should be 
encouraged; (4) what the needs are 
for trade-extension training for per- 
sons already in the occupation, and 
many other important matters related 
to the problem. 

All the experience that has been 
secured up to date indicates that, so 
far as sound industrial education is 
concerned, there is no conflict of in- 
terests as between labor, employers 
and the public schools. Vocational edu-~” 
cation appropriate to the local situa- 
tion and to the existing needs helps the 
worker to become more competent in 
his work with increased security of 
employment; it helps the employer by 
providing well-trained and intelligent 
workers; and, when these things are 
accomplished, the community where 
the man is employed is distinctly bene- 
fited and good citizenship and social 
stability are definitely advanced. Em- 
ployment is stabilized more than it 
could otherwise be if industry had a 
surplus of half-competent workers and 
a shortage of highly competent ones. 

While the principle of advisory 
committees for different trades has 
been accepted for many years, it may 
fairly be stated that the actual utiliza- 
tion of such advisory committees has 
increased in this country coordinately 
with the increase in day-school enroll- 
ment and increase in apprentice train- 


ing. 
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The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education has consistently recom- 
mended the utilization of advisory 
committees since its inception. Labor 
and employers alike become staunch 
supporters of a rational and well- 
thought-out program of vocational 
education when they are called upon to 
assist in analyzing the existing situa- 
tion and to share the responsibility for 
the recommendations made to the 
Board of Education. 


High Wages Inevitably Associated 
With Job Competency 


Inefficiency in the job is far more 
common than is generally realized. 
Practically every occupation is over- 
crowded with people who possess only 
a fraction of the knowledge and skill 
which a first-class worker should have. 
In addition to being lacking in job 
competency, many persons discount 
their value on a job still more, by fail- 
ure to take any real interest in their 
work or pride in doing a good job. 
This unhappy situation is due more to 
employment conditions than it is to the 
fault of the workers themselves. 

False ideas of economy of operation 
and utter disregard of the fact that 
every job requires special knowledge 
and skill have caused employers to 
look for “cheap help.” The general 
incompetence and job ignorance of 
filling station attendants must have im- 
pressed most car owners who have 
tried to purchase a grease job and a 
change of oil. Would be painters, auto 
mechanics, tinners and carpenters are 
all too common, as many a man knows 
who has had botch work done on his 
car, tried to get a leak in his roof re- 
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paired or paid for a poor job of paint- 
ing on his house. 

The point to all of this is that the 
public pays for vocational training 
and vocational education whether it 
has a good vocational school or not. 
If men are forced to learn to do a job 
by blundering along from one botched 
job to another, the cost of the instruc- 
tion is just as real as it would be if a 
tax were levied for an efficient pro- 
gram of vocational training. It is a 
fallacy to assume that a person can 
learn most jobs at his own expense. 
While it would be a big job to prove 
that an efficient program of vocational 
education lessened the cost to the pub- 
lic for getting necessary work done, it 
is the opinion of the writers that the 
fact could be established if some one 
had the time and money to work on it. 
Many years ago we decided that it 
would be poor business to let dentists 
and doctors learn their professions by 
picking up bits of knowledge and skill 
on the job, while making a whole series 
of mistakes at the expense of their 
patients, and little by little we have 
demanded adequate vocational train- 
ing for persons who would practice 
certain professions. 

We are, however, still in the stages 
of development when we are willing to 
pay for such blundering and incompe- 
tent work in most of the ordinary oc- 
cupations of life. 

To the credit of organized labor it 
may be pointed out that it has always 
stood for high standards of craftsman- 
ship. With the decadence of the old 
apprenticeship and throughout the 
years while public sentiment for a prac- 
tical program of industrial education 
was being developed, labor was almost 
alone in trying to conserve the ideals 
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of craftsmanship, job pride and job 
responsibility of the worker. 

It was labor, moreover, which did 
more than any other agency to secure 
the passage by Congress of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. The act is, in principle, 
in harmony with the ideals, regarding 
vocational education, of the American 
Federation of Labor, but it is sig- 
nificant that it was endorsed also by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and many other interested groups. 

The late Irving J. Lenroot made the 
statement in Congress in 1916 that, 
whenever a proposed measure is en- 
dorsed by the American Federation 
of Labor and also by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, “it is a 
matter of very serious consideration 
for the membership of this House.” 

In recognition of this vital concern 
of various interested groups, the Fed- 
eral Board was created on a represent- 
ative basis to administer the act and 
has consistently urged the states and 
local communities to avail themselves 
of the advice and guidance to be sup- 
plied by the formation of representa- 
tive advisory boards and committees, 
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to the end that the programs of voca- 
tional education thus developed may 
best serve the interests of the wage- 
earners, employed and potential, for 
whom the act was intended. 

So far as it is possible to forecast 
the future, industrial conditions will 
continue to change. With these changes 
there will be corresponding problems 
in the field of vocational education 
which will have to be recognized and 
handled as intelligently as possible, to 
the end that the best interests of so- 
ciety shall be conserved. Recognizing 
this situation, the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education at its meeting 
on March 9, 1932, approved general 
plans for a detailed and continuing 
study of changing conditions in indus- 
try, together with a critical evaluation 
of current practices in vocational edu- 
cation and recommendations for mak- 
ing adjustments as the need arises. 
This study will be a distinct forward 
step in helping to keep the public pro- 
gram of vocational education in such 
a state of adaptability that it will con- 
tinue to actually serve the interests of 
employers, labor and the public. 


THE EXAMPLE 


Here’s an example from 
A Butterfly; 
That on a rough, hard rock 
Happy can lie; 
Friendless and all alone 
On this unsweetened stone. 


Now let my bed be hard 
No care take I; 
I'll make my joy like this 
Small Butterfly ; 
Whose happy heart has power 
To make a stone a flower. 


WILLIAM H. Davies 








THE INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE OF 
WoMEN WORKERS AT THE SUM- 
MER SCHOOLS, 1928 TO 1930. Bul- 
letin No. 89, issued by the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of La- 
bor. Reviewed by Eleanor C. 
Nelson, Women’s Bureau. 


To the bookshelves of the work- 
ers’ education library has been added 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 89. 
Within its pages an account of the 
work history and economic status of 
609 students at the four summer 
schools for women workers—Bryn 
Mawr, Barnard, Wisconsin and the 
Southern Summer School at Arden, 
N. C.—has been written by Dr. 
Gladys L. Palmer, of the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School. 

Attempts in line with modern edu- 
cational methods have been made at 
these schools to make the classroom 
work grow logically out of the lives 
and problems of the workers in the 
industries and communities from 
which they have come and to which 
they will return. Classes, forums 
and dramatic work have been de- 
veloped around projects intrinsic in 
the industrial experience of the work- 
ers themselves. To do this requires 
an alert knowledge of the problems 
these women face in industry and of 
their background experience, and the 
bulletin was planned and written in 
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recognition of the need for more ac- 
curate and systematic information of 
this kind. 

The material contained in the bul- 
letin was gathered through personal 
interviews with the students or in 
small group conferences. Each stu- 
dent had the opportunity of compar- 
ing her recollection of her own exper- 
iences with those of the others, and 
continual stress was laid in the discus- 
sion groups on the difference between 
impressions and verifiable facts. The 
value to the students of the training 
gained by participating in such a fact- 
finding study should be added to the 
service of the bulletin in furnishing 
the teachers at the summer schools a 
keen and accurate insight into the 
lives and problems of their students. 

The writer of the bulletin makes no 
claim that the data contained therein 
furnish any basis for broad general- 
ization. To the existing information 
on the economic and social status of 
workers, it simply adds the experi- 
ence of aselected group. As students 
enrolled at the summer schools, these 
are a relatively mature and experi- 
enced group of women at the prob- 
able height of their earning power in 
industry, predominantly of foreign 
birth or foreign parentage, largely 
employed in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, and representing typical indus- 
trial communities over a wide geo- 

















graphical range. Almost two-fifths 
were found to be union members. 

The story told by the bulletin is 
that many working women enter the 
factories at an early age to begin lives 
of uncertain employment which may 
be many times disrupted by lay-offs, 
seasonal work, unhealthful working 
conditions, business failures, or 
strikes. Eight years was reported as 
the average length of time the girls 
had spent in industrial employment. 
During this period 27 girls reported 
“too many jobs to count.” Exclud- 
ing these and one other whose report 
was not complete the number of jobs 
held by the girls ranged from 1 to 30, 
with an average of 4.6 jobs per stu- 
dent. 

The workers’ own explanations for 
leaving jobs showed that layoffs and 
slack or seasonal work accounted for 
more than 19 per cent of the 1,988 
cases of change with cause reported. 
As one girl said, “I was given more 
vacation than I could afford.” Low 
wages, long hours and unhealthful or 
disagreeable working conditions ac- 
counted for more than 28 per cent of 
the total. Other frequent causes 
were the moving, failure, or burning 
of the plant in which the girl was em- 
ployed, change of residence of the 
worker herself or of her family, union 
activity or union politics, strikes and 
lockouts. 

Job changes were especially fre- 
quent in the miscellaneous trades, 
where speed and dexterity may to 
some extent be transferred from one 
industry to another. If one can 
assemble Ford parts, one probably 
can assemble radio or victrola parts 
or pack candy, the bulletin states. The 
numbers in these trades too are in- 
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creased by an influx of workers dis- 
placed by general industrial changes 
that are eliminating quality products 
and skilled processes. One student 
said that twice she had learned a 
skilled trade which later was elimi- 
nated from the industry by style 
changes in women’s garments. The 
bulletin also asks “Of what use is it to 
learn a trade if, at best, it may serve 
you only ten years and possibly less?” 

The girls in the garment trades, 
while changing jobs, showed a ten- 
dency to remain within the industry, 
and their stories tell not only their 
own histories but the histories of their 
trades, from sweat-shop conditions 
through prolonged union struggles to 
secure living wages and better work- 
ing conditions. Seasonal employ- 
ment and irregular work and income 
appear to remain an unsolved prob- 
lem within these trades. 

The job histories of domestic work- 
ers tell the story of long hours in this 
employment and reflect the need for 
more data on employer-employee re- 
lationships within this field, and the 
stories of textile workers in both 
North and South add to the human 
interest of the bulletin. 

Dr. Gladys L. Palmer, stating the 
purpose of the bulletin, says: “The 
study . . . is not presented as a 
statistical picture of exactly what hap- 
pened in all the details of the lives of 
609 industrial workers but as a gen- 
eral view of working conditions and 
experiences—or what is equally im- 
portant, the workers’ mental picture 
of that experience—for as interesting 
a group of 609 women workers as 
ever could be brought together.” 
And it is as just this that the bulletin 
stands as a valuable addition to the 
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bookshelves of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Library. 


THE Epic oF AMERICA, by James 
Truslow Adams. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Co., 1931; 433 pp. 
Price, $3.75. Reviewed by Broadus 
Mitchell, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

This is a remarkable essay, char- 
acterized by a skilful blending of fact 
and interpretation. It is written for 
the average reader, and will furnish 
a dozen hours of instruction and keen 
delight to anyone. The book sets 
forth the story of the attempt to real- 
ize what Mr. Adams calls “the Amer- 
ican dream,” “that dream of a land in 
which life should be better and richer 
and fuller for everyman. . . . It 
is not a dream of motor cars and high 
wages merely, but a dream of a social 
order in which each man and each 
woman shall be able to attain to the 
fullest stature of which they are in- 
nately capable, and be recognized by 
others for what they are, regardless 
of the fortuitous circumstances of 
birth or position.” 

This dream was given us and sup- 
ported, Mr. Adams abundantly shows, 
by the frontier, whether the frontier 
was that of first colonization or the 
receding one which almost within this 
generation has disappeared. The 
book is in many respects a hymn of 
the frontier, with praise for its inde- 
pendence and resourcefulness and de- 
mocracy, properly tempered with re- 
gret for its provincialism and lack of 
cooperative spirit. American history 
has really been a struggle between two 
tendencies—that toward decentrali- 
zation, and that toward what was in 
fact collectivism. Until recently each 
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contest was decided in favor of de- 
centralization and individualism, be- 
cause there was always a frontier to 
which those who felt themselves worst 
oppressed economically and socially 
could escape. 

But there is no longer this safety 
valve. Concentration of control, with 
the automatic outlet of the frontier 
gone, threatens to raise pressure to 
the bursting point. This is mainly be- 
cause we have, quite naturally with 
our traditions, permitted the progress 
of concentration to go on under the 
authority and moral code of private 
enterprisers. Though the present re- 
quirement is that of public responsi- 
bility, the existing ethic is that of pri- 
vate gain. 

Mr. Adams declares that “if we 
are to make the dream come true we 
must all work together, no longer to 
build bigger, but to build better.” 
How to do it? Selfish advantage 
knows only the rule of “bigger”— 
larger production, a more furious 
pace, a pressing of the consumer to 
turn back his income to the coffers of 
the directors of business—with no 
notion of economic readjustments 
which are necessary if we are to live 
together in peace and prosperity. 
Here is the vital hindrance to the 
realization of the American dream, 
and one can not escape the feeling that 
Mr. Adams offers no solution. After 
such an apt analysis, one expects the 
author to point the way toward an an- 
swer. Criticism and construction are 


not necessarily separate functions, 
and particularly at a time like the 
present we would all be grateful to 
learning and keen perception for 
some suggestions, at least, as to the 
means of exit from trouble. 

















Mr. Adams comes right up to the 
jump and refuses it. It is clear to the 
reviewer, on the basis of Mr. Adams’ 
own recital, that we in America shall 
find a fuller life for the individual 
only in consciously directed social 
forces. Collectivism, not as expressed 
in the profit-making corporation, but 
as embodied in economic and social in- 
stitutions maintained to serve the 
whole community, will lead us out of 
the wilderness. The old crude phys- 
ical individualism transforms itself 
into the subtle social collectivism. 
The trick is to recognize that the 
rights and privileges of the individual 
are not to survive by opposition to 
collective forms, but by acceptance of 
these forms which shall, however, be 
imbued with a new purpose. Mere 
regulation of private profit will not 
do. Rather private profit must be 
displaced, and in this displacement, 
which will inevitably be gradual, the 
individual will not be lost, but will re- 
discover himself. 

We live in a new day, not of indi- 
vidual self-reliance, but of the de- 
mands of mutual assistance and re- 
sponsibility. It is tragically mistaken 
to suppose, as apparently Mr. Adams 
does, that the old motive of self-direc- 
tion can any longer maintain itself ex- 
cept by deliberate and full use of the 
method of social control. 

Mr. Adams is fearless in condemn- 
ing social abuses, assaulting vice 
though it lurks in the most respectable 
guise in the most esteemed quarters. 
One wishes that his intellectual reach, 
long as it is, were just a little longer. 
The economist is bound to feel that 
this brilliant book needs an additional 
epilogue, one to set forth that instead 
of running away to the frontier of un- 
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occupied western land, we must now 
face the frontier of ingenious and 
courageous social management. 
Those partial solutions which Mr. 
Adams holds up with praise are only 
faint promises of what we can and 
must achieve when we understand 
that private enjoyment is to be dis- 
covered only in public welfare, and 
that this public welfare calls for the 
ultimate surrender, and not for the 
timid amendment, of private profit. 


THE BritisH SysTEM OF SOCIAL IN- 
SURANCE: History AND DEsCRIP- 
TION, by Percy Cohen with an in- 
troduction by Rt. Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain, M. P. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932; 
278 pp. Price, $3.50. Reviewed by 
Olga S. Halsey. 


This is a convenient and timely 
handbook of the British social-insur- 
ance legislation which provides— 
under government auspices—health 
insurance, contributory widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions, contributory pen- 
sions at 65, noncontributory pensions 
at 70, unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation and which regu- 
lates industrial life insurance. In the 
case of each of these forms of social 
insurance, the author sketches year 
by year the more important events 
and amendments and follows this 
with a summary of the provisions now 
in force. This is particularly valu- 
able in the case of unemployment in- 
surance, to which a third of the book 
is devoted, because the original legis- 
lation has been amended so frequently 
that it is difficult to follow the changes 
and to ascertain the effective provi- 
sions of today. The author is to be 
congratulated for his simple state- 
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ment of the involved phrasing of 
many of the provisions of these laws. 

A comparison of these sketches 
brings oyt that one of Britain’s early 
ventures in social insurance, that of 
noncontributory old-age pensions at 
70, has been the simplest and has re- 
quired the fewest amendments. Health 
insurance, which came on the statute 
books in 1911 as the partner of un- 
employment insurance, has had rela- 
tively smooth sailing, although en- 
dowed with a much more complicated 
system of administration and faced 
with financial problems in its early 
days. 

By contrast unemployment insur- 
ance, which encountered a minimum 
of difficulty in its first eight years, has 
met with many difficulties during the 
last twelve years of phenomenally 
heavy unemployment. As a result, 
unemployment insurance has been 
strained to the point of having some 
of the fundamental principles of the 
original act temporarily suspended in 
order that the act might relieve the 
unemployed in an emergency which 
presented a different problem from 
that for which unemployment insur- 
ance was designed. This is the ex- 
planation of the suspension of time 
limits upon benefits and their provi- 
sion to those with insufficient weeks of 
insured employment to qualify under 
the earlier provisions. These addi- 
tional benefits and the persistence of 
an unforseen high level of unemploy- 
ment partly explain the inadequacy of 
the income and the necessity for bor- 
rowing. The dangers of continued 
advances from the treasury were real- 
ized and in a year when balancing the 
national budget presented unusual 
difficulties, the British had the cour- 
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age to stop borrowing for the fund. 
Instead any deficit occurring after the 
provision for certain economies is to 
be met from national income, i. e., 
from taxation. These are some of 
the facts presented, but with a mini- 
mum of interpretation. 

The reader must not expect to find 
here a complete statement of the 
amendments of any one act, for the 
author aims to give only the more im- 
portant changes. At times this is sup- 
plemented by the recommendations 
of investigating commissions and ma- 
terial as to the operation of some 
aspects of the laws. Political bias at 
times seems to color the emphasis and 
the selection of some facts to the ex- 
clusion of others. 

The summaries of the various laws 
as in force today are uptodate and 
useful, especially to those desiring to 
know the rights of a claimant and the 
benefit due him. This text is arranged 
in outline form and with such varia- 
tions in type that the main topics 
stand out clearly. This, in addition 
to the outline at the beginning of each 
chapter, makes it possible to turn 
quickly to the desired material. The 
statements of the effective provisions 
of these laws are better done than the 
historical sketches; one may consult 
these summaries and feel assured that 
the most essential information has 
been placed before him. 


RADIO AND EDUCATION, edited by 
Levering Tyson. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
Pp. 264. Price, $3. Reviewed by 
Wyatt Brown. 

One earful of the ordinary radio 
program and one is convinced of the 
mediocrity of broadcasting programs 




















in this country. Due to technical limi- 
tations, which are fully explained in 
this book in the language of the lay- 
man, the number of broadcasting sta- 
tions is limited. At the present time 
all but a very few are licensed for 
commercial exploitation. Anything 
can be broadcast that can be paid for. 
So what else can one expect over the 
radio? 

With the fairest possible construc- 
tion placed on existent legislation, the 
government can do nothing to change 
the nature of the programs. One rea- 
lizes that when he has read the re- 
marks of the Chairman of the Federal 
Radio Commission who has partici- 
pated in the making of this book. 

In the meantime radios continue to 
bellow with jazz and whine with 
crooners’ lamentations. Yet, our na- 
tion has an astounding amount of illi- 
teracy. Those who have risen above 
illiteracy flounder about in their role 
of citizen without educational aid 
from the radio which has a more 
nearly universal access to the public 
than any other channel at this time. 
Our very government topples on the 
uncertain foundation of inadequate 
information and superflous misinfor- 
mation. Radio is the Nero that plays 
while our nation burns with need of 
an intelligent electorate. The radio 
offers a wonderful opportunity to rea- 
lize the improvement of the voters’ 
knowledge to keep our ship of state 
on an even keel through these tempes- 
tuous times. 

This book offers to the reader an 
opportunity to fully understand the 
scene as it actually is—just what the 
technical, educational and legal prob- 
lems are. Wherever the subject is de- 
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batable, both sides are given, and this 
occurs at many points. 

The big broadcasting chains have 
a spokesman to tell just what they 
have done and are doing to improve 
the standards of broadcasting which 
they realize have fallen low. They 
are answered by interests who think 
improvement is only possible by allo- 
cating only a certain number to com- 
mercial interests and the rest to edu- 
cational and government uses. 

Then people from the educational 
field in broadcasting tell what they are 
doing to improve their broadcasting 
material, methods and personnel. An 
actual radio lesson in mathematics is 
given. They also tell what has been 
the reaction of the public to their ex- 
periments. 

The Director General of the British 
radio broadcasting system clarifies the 
vagueries that gossip have spread in 
this country about the British hand- 
ling of radio. 

Something must be done by the pub- 
lic about radio or else this gift of 
science to civilization will be per- 
verted as we have seen the movies. 
One can not but be impressed with 
the importance of this matter when 
he glances at the names of some of the 
contributors to this book: James T. 
Shotwell, C. McK. Saltzman, Henry 
Adams Bellows, Joy Elmer Morgan, 
William J. Donovan, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Sir John C. W. Reith, Robert 
A. Milikan, Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur 
and many others prominent in their 
field. But all of them keep their ma- 
terial readable as well as informative. 
One wishes such a book could be uni- 
versally read and a full knowledge of 
the situation spread. 
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North Atlantic Section 


ORKERS at Woodland, 

Maine, are getting from 33 

to 40 hours per week of 
work, mostly part time. Rents are 
about the same as in 1928. All 
unions have signed new agreements 
with reductions from 7 to 10 per 
cent for one year. Arrangements are 
underway for our annual Labor Day 
celebration. FRANK D. JOHNSON. 


A non-partisan political campaign 
committee has been formed at Rut- 
land, Vt., to look after Labor’s inter- 
est in the coming campaign. Indus- 
tries are laying off men all the time.— 
CHARLEs H. Warp. 


Under present conditions at Wal- 
lingford, Conn., to promote organiza- 
tion work is next to impossible as not 
more than § per cent of any craft are 
working more than 20 hours a week. 
All shops are either laying off help or 
reducing the number of hours per 
week. In a few instances rents are 
lower but in the majority of cases they 
remain the same.—J. L. MERCHANT. 


The voters in Marlboro, Mass., in- 
tend this fall to vote for candidates 
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favorable to Labor’s interests as 
against vested interests. Most indus- 
tries are laying off help. The major- 
ity of welfare relief is being cut down 
on account of the number applying 
for aid. Rents are still high on ac- 
count of the high rate of taxes to run 
city. None of the trades have been 
able to maintain wages as there is no 
new or repair work being done and 
people are keeping what they have to 
pay living expenses. — JOHN T. 
TUCKER. 


At South Hadley Falls, Mass., the 
papermakers have an organization 
drive on for new members. The town 
of South Hadley is starting some road 
work to help its unemployed. In 
some instances rents have been re- 
duced but in the majority of cases 
they are the same as 1928. The 
building trades have negotiated for 
new agreements.—MICHAEL J. Mc- 
LAIN. 


Through the efforts of the local 
barbers, assisted by the International, 
at Worcester, Mass., a dozen shops 
have been added to the union roll. 
The unemployment committee of the 
Central Labor Union has done splen- 
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did work, having cared for an aver- 
age of 75 families since last Decem- 
ber. Funds were collected from lo- 
cal unions, tag day and other means. 
Rentals for workmen’s homes have 
decreased but little. The newspaper 
branch of the Typographical Union 
took a wage cut of $4.50 a week. All 
building trades took a cut of about 10 
per cent. As far as known the wage 
cuts have been general. The unem- 
ployment committee is trying to secure 
land tracts to be used as gardens for 
those out of work.—FREEMAN M. 
SALTUS. 


At Providence, R. I., the Director 
of Public Aid in some cases provides 
the heads of families with one or two 
days’ work a week at laborer’s wage. 
Rents are slightly lower than in 1928. 
Wages have been reduced in practi- 
cally every trade. A mass meeting 
of public spirited citizens will be held 
at Dexters Training Ground in the 
interest of the unemployed under the 
auspices of the Central Federated 
Trades.—JAMEsS J. CARROLL. 


At Providence, R. I., the commu- 
nity relief is handled by the gover- 
nor’s conference on unemployment 
and relief committee. Subsistence 
gardens stimulated activity in a num- 
ber of communities with the result 
that 279 acres have been planted 
since the appointment of the commit- 
tee, April 22. Rents have fallen 
slightly since 1928. Practically all 
trades took a wage cut.—RODERICK 
A. McGarry. 


The General Electric Company and 
the American Locomotive Company 
at Schenectady, N. Y., are both lay- 


ing off employees almost daily. We 
maintain an unemployment charity 
fund by public subscription. Rents 
have fallen about 17% per cent. 
Elevator constructors and lathers 
have maintained their scale. Carpen- 
ters, plumbers and sheet-metal work- 
ers get $10 a day; brick masons, $11; 
painters, $8, and electrical workers, 
$9.60.—W. L. DARRINGTON. 


Conditions at Altoona, Pa., are 
steadily getting worse. Organization 
of any kind is not being tried just now. 
Rents as a whole have not fallen. 
Bricklayers, stonesetters and plaster- 
ers have been successful in maintain- 
ing their scale-—J. H. IMLER. 


Barbers at Altoona, Pa., have or- 
ganization activities underway. In- 
dustries are continuing to lay off 
workers. Funds for relief purposes 
will be exhausted shortly and no fur- 
ther moneys will be available for this 
purpose unless either the state or Fed- 
eral Government comes to the rescue. 
After complaint we were successful in 
having the prevailing wage used on 
the post office which is being erected 
here.—JOHN F. WELLER. 


Organized labor at Carbondale, 
Pa., believes all candidates for ‘dis- 
trict, state and national office are fair 
to labor. Relief societies from the 
different churches are raising money 
by different ways, but it is becoming 
increasingly hard to get. All build- 
ing trades have succeeding agreements 
and the contractors did not ask for 
new ones. Carpenters, painters, brick- 
layers, printers, barbers, plumbers, 
steamfitters and miners, as well as all 
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other organized trades, have main- 
tained their wage.—D. L. WILLIAMS. 


South Atlantic Section 


At Portsmouth, Va., organization 
is underway for the formation of a 
barbers, hotel employees and clerks 
local unions. All industries are re- 
ducing their force. By the working 
men contributing one day’s pay for 
the relief of the unemployed, $38,100 
was raised for this purpose. Rents 
are about the same as in 1928, but 
prices of groceries have advanced 
since the government tax went on. 
The building trades are the hardest 
hit here and there are more nonunion 
men among them.—M. J. HANLEY. 


The legislative committee of the 
Central Labor Union at Portsmouth, 
Va., sees to it that candidates express 
themselves on matters of interest to 
labor. Workers continue to be laid 
off. The unemployed are helped 
through the community fund, churches 
and organized labor. Hundreds of 
houses are empty. All metal trades 
have maintained their wage scale.— 
Tuomas NOLAN. 


One of the large plants at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., is dismantling and mov- 
ing. The city and county have mea- 
ger relief fund. In many instances 
rents are lower. Wage cuts are in 
vogue here and in one instance a cut 
of $5 a week was made for work be- 
low the recognized scale. Most of 
the building trades have been success- 
ful in holding their scale, although 
work is very scarce with them.— 
CLYDE CARSCADDON. 
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All local candidates for public office 
at Asheville, N. C., have either been 
interviewed by members of organized 
labor or have filled in questionnaires 
giving their stand on matters of in- 
terest to labor. We keep an organiz- 
ing committee out at all times and we 
are now concentrating our efforts on 
the laundry workers and firefighters. 
More workers are being discharged 
each week. Rents have dropped 
about half since 1928. Street railway 
employees have been successful in 
maintaining their scale. — W. B. 
PLEMMONS. 


At Montgomery, Ala., efforts are 
underway to reorganize the electri- 
cians local union. Despite the fact 
that work is scarce the building trades 
are holding to their wage scale. 
Printers and movie operators took a 
wage cut. Barbers have made a dras- 
tic cut in prices—RosBert V. Mut- 
LEN. 


G. E. Waterman, chairman of the 
nonpartisan labor committee at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., has visited every 
county candidate and has obtained 
pledges of support to labor and labor 
legislation; and Wendell Heaton, 
President of the Florida State Fed- 
eration of Labor, has obtained the 
public record of state candidates and 
has supplied this information to the 
Central Labor Union. The Central 
Labor Union has been foremost in 
assisting the formation of a National 
Monetary League, the object of which 
is to make a study of national finance, 
and to recommend legislation for the 
protection of bank depositors. The 
city with the aid of several civic 
groups, including the Central Labor 
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Union, raised $25,000 last winter to 
be used this summer in financing work 
for the unemployed and for the relief 
of distress cases. Rents are consid- 
erably lower than in 1928. Several 
members of the unions have been 
given free rent in fine, well-furnished 
homes, solely for taking care of the 
property. All trades have dropped 
in wages. The brickmason, electrician 
and printer have maintained a high 
average of pay.—V. S. HERRING. 


Candidates for public office have 
been pledged to platforms of interest 
to labor at West Palm Beach, Fla. 
A local union of billposters has been 
organized. Nothing is on the pick 
up—to the contrary, everything is 
slowing down. Rents are about 50 
per cent lower. Practically all of the 
building trades are now negotiating 
for new agreements, and so far good 
results have obtained.—DANIEL C. 
BATSON. 


Middle Western Section 


The city of Hamilton, Canada, has 
over 4,000 families on relief at pres- 


ent. Practically all classes of work- 
ers have suffered wage cuts. A sharp 
fall in rentals index from 99.3 to 93.9 
was the most pronounced change in 
the number of retail prices for May. 
All types of dwellings contributed 
more or less uniformly to the drop.— 


E. W. A. O’DELL. 


At London, Canada, there is a 
small demand for agricultural labor- 
ers, but the wages are low, ranging 
from food only to from $5 to $20 a 
month. The farmer must guarantee 
to the city relief fund farm produce 
to the value of $10 a month even in 
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the case of single men. Mortgages 
still pay from 7 per cent up and taxes 
remain about the same. The Trades 
Council and teachers’ organizations 
succeeded in maintaining wages. Pub- 
lic utilities made no cuts either in 
salaries or wages—they are 100 per 
cent organized. All these contribute 
from 2 to § per cent to the emergency 
relief fund. Thousands of dollars for 
this fund were raised by the police- 
men and firemen through hockey 
games. Plans for a baseball game 
are now underway for the poor chil- 
dren’s fresh air camp, initiated by the 
Trades Council and maintained by 
public subscription.—J. F. THoMsoN. 


At the Provincial elections to be 
held at Winnipeg, Canada, Labor is 
contesting 16 out of the 55 seats in 
the Legislature. Barbers are holding 
regular sectional organizing meet- 
ings; efforts are being made to organ- 
ize taxi drivers. The trend here is 
to lay off employees and scarcely a 
week goes by that two or three firms 
are not either making wage cuts of 
from 10 to 20 per cent or laying off 
workers. Relief work is being car- 
ried on on the same basis as in the 
winter, except that no regular relief 
jobs are being started. Extra work 
needing to be done by the civic, health 
and engineering departments is being 
done by relief workers on three days 
at a turn. In some few instances 
rents are lower but in the main they 
remain the same as in 1928. Elec- 
tricians and teamsters have new 
agreements.—W. E. STUBBs. 


Efforts are being made at Hibbing, 
Minn., to form a Federal Union of 
Public Service Employees and also to 
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Kenting Money 
by the Month 


It is not strictly true that “If 
a man write a better book, 
preach a better sermon, make 
a better mouse trap than his 
neighbor, though he build his 
house in the woods, the world 
will make a beaten path to his 
door.” Rather, the customer 
will buy almost any mouse 
trap if it is brought to him. 
The mouse trap often has to be 
made less effective than mod- 
ern invention would permit be- 
cause the customer’s tradi- 
tional habits prevent his ac- 
cepting a better product. He 
has to be educated to an appre- 
ciation of intrinsic values. 


In an effort to give its cus- 
tomers the best possible finan- 
cial service, and that on terms 
which would enable them to 
understand exactly what they 
are buying and what they are 
paying for it, personal finance 
companies originated the plan 
of charging interest on unpaid 
balances by the month. The 
advantages of this plan over 
all others tried so far are: 


1. It enables the customer 
to adjust his payments to his 
changing income, and thereby 
avoids collection embarrass- 
ments. 


2. It aids him in the process 
of getting out of debt as soon 
as he is able. 


3. It permits him to termi- 
nate his obligation ahead of 
his contract and receive the 
total gain therefrom. 


4. It requires him to pay in- 
terest only on the money he is 
using and only for the actual 
number of days it is in his pos- 
session. 


5. It states all charges in the 
readily understandable terms 
of simple interest. 


But personal finance compa- 
nies were at first dismayed to 
find that the public seemingly 
preferred more complicated 
methods. People were willing 
to pay a given sum for their 
borrowed money if that charge 
were discounted in advance 
for a full year and on the entire 
sum, even though the loan was 
to be repaid in monthly install- 
ments. They objected when 
the same charge was stated 
more simply and clearly as 244 
per cent or possibly 33% per 
cent a month on only that part 
of the loan still in their posses- 
sion. 

Banks have always made 
their statements of interest 
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charges in an understandable 
way to business customers. 
However, it was not possible 
to state so simply the compara- 
tively larger price the wage or 
salary earning customer must 
pay for the small sums he 
needed until after the public 
was taught the true meaning 
and value of monthly interest 
charges. 


Personal finance believed 
that once people were educated 
to understand a price when 
simply stated, they would 
“make a beaten path to its 
door.” So, a campaign of edu- 
cation was started and is mak- 
ing the public as dollar con- 
scious when it rents money as 
it is when it rents houses or 
goods. 


The public is coming to 
understand and appreciate the 
values it may receive from per- 
sonal finance. It is enjoy- 
ing the benefits of the unique 
contribution made when 
charges for money are stated 
in as simple monthly terms as 
are rentals on property or 
goods. It realizes that as it 
costs more to sell apples by the 
peck than by the car-load or 
coal by the ton than by the 
boat-load, so it is also more 
costly to “retail” small sums of 
money than to lend large 
amounts. 


In its educational work, per- 
sonal finance has timeandagain 
shown legislators, economists, 
philanthropists, and workers, 
to their full satisfaction, that 
while large sums of money can 
be loaned profitably at 6 per 
cent a year, small sums, not ex- 
ceeding $300, to be repaid in 
monthly installments, some- 
times cannot be loaned even at 
3%4 per cent a month, on the 
unpaid balance, without in- 
volving a loss; yet at other 
times these same small sums 
can be loaned at 2% per cent a 
month at a fair profit. This 
fact is readily admitted by 
bankers and others who com- 
monly lend larger amounts at 
an annual rate of 6 per cent. 


Wage earners prefer to pay 
their bills by the month. Per- 
sonal finance has cleared the 
way for them to pay all their 
debts, principal as well as in- 
terest, on the same convenient, 
easily calculated, rent-like 
terms. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


919 No. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
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organize the electrical workers. The 
Associated Charities dispense charity 
here. The village is giving 10 days 
work a month to the needy on a five- 
day-week basis and eight hours com- 
prise the day’s work. The plumbers 
and steamfitters have taken a volun- 
tary cut of 12% cents an hour, mak- 
ing their scale $1 an hour. Painters, 
carpenters, printers and firefighters 
have been successful in maintaining 
their wage scale. All municipal em- 


ployees have been put on a five-day 
week which amounts to a salary cut. 
They are also donating 1 per cent per 
month to charity. The firefighters 
are protesting the five-day-week rule 
as they work full time but one day 
without pay.—D. V. GAIGE. 


Most of the organizations at West 
Allis, Wis., are having to exert real 
effort to hold a substantial portion of 
their members, due almost wholly to 
the fact that the members are earn- 
ing insufficient to pay their dues and 
at the same time keep the wolf from 
the door. This is actually a fact as 
a large majority of union members 
are almost wholly unemployed. Some 
of the large industrial concerns have 
given notice of a three months or 
longer shut down of their plants— 
A. O. Smith, for example. City and 
county of Milwaukee have both 
adopted extensive public-works pro- 
grams; in addition the state is extend- 
ing its highway system quite mate- 
rially. Many new schools are being 
erected.—JAMES H. GUTRIDGE. 


At the last election at West Allis, 
Wis., a mayor and three aldermen 
were elected and they are most favor- 
able to organized labor. Efforts are 
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being made to organize the firemen. 
More men are being furloughed every 
day. Five hundred in one plant were 
laid off recently. The county out- 
door relief is still functioning and 
hopes to continue to feed 40,000 
families in Milwaukee County. Rents 
have fallen from 25 to 40 per cent in 
the past two years. City employees 
are the only ones that have not suf- 
fered wage cuts. Industrial workers 
in some instances have gone back 
thirty years in wage cuts—HERBERT 
PowELL. 


The Ohio State Federation of La- 
bor is looking after labor’s interest in 
the coming election. Waitresses at 
Cincinnati are making efforts to or- 
ganize. Chauffeurs are on strike. 
The city is doing the best it can to 
provide work. The State Legislature 
had a special session to make it pos- 
sible for counties and cities to issue 
special bonds, and work that can be 
financed will be pushed as quickly as 
possible. Building tradesmen took a 
heavy cut this spring and it has had 
an effect on all others.—Bos HEs- 
KETH. 


Labor local committee at Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has signed questionnaires 
from candidates for public office as 
to their position on questions of in- 
terest to labor. Several community 
jobs are underway and the workers 
are selected from lists provided by 
the Bureau of Social Work. Some 
state and county improvements are 
alsounderway. All trades have made 
reductions, with the exception of the 
plumbers, who are on strike.—STAN- 
LEY OGG. 
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Belleville, Ill., has a nonpartisan 
campaign committee to look after la- 
bor interests in the coming elections. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs have added 
approximately 25 members during the 
past month. Industry is at a stand- 
still with mining suspended. The St. 
Clair County Board of Supervisors, 
which board two years ago adopted a 
resolution submitted by the East St. 
Louis Central Trades and Labor 
Union and the Belleville Trades and 
Labor Assembly to pay the prevailing 
rate of wages on county hard road 
work, which meant doubling the wage 
rates and putting that work on an 8- 
hour basis from a 10 to 12 hour, on 
Monday, June 13, adopted a resolu- 
tion that on future work, with quite 
a big road-building program, the 
day’s labor for each man shall be six 
hours and no man to work more than 
seven hours in one day. All county 
and state hard road work in St. Clair 
and Madison Counties have been on 
the eight-hour day, prevailing rate of 
wages and 100 per cent union, except 
for one job which got away from 
us.—AL. TOWERS. 


At Chicago, IIL, the governor’s 
relief commission has been very active 
and all unions have a relief fund for 
their unemployed. Rents are about 
15 per cent lower than in 1928. All 
old agreements have been renewed 
with a 10 per cent cut in wages.— 
JoseEpH W. Morton. 


At East St. Louis, IIl., filling sta- 
tion attendants are being solicited to 
join the ranks of organized labor. 
The community fund is almost ex- 
hausted and state aid is helping some 
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at present. In some instances rents 
are lower but the reduction has not 
been general in nature. Building 
trades, with one or two exceptions, 
have maintained wages. —F. R. 
RAUCH. 


Jacksonville, Ill., has not yet taken 
steps to appoint a committee to look 
after labor’s interest in the coming 
campaign, but the subject is before it 
for action. We are endeavoring to 
organize city firefighters and cooks 
and waitresses. The Social Service 
League, Red Cross and Labor-Legion 
Committee is endeavoring to help 
those out of work. Rents have fallen 
and I believe will still continue to de- 
cline. Bakers renewed their agree- 
ment with 5 per cent decrease in 
wages. About half of the crafts 
still have the same agreements.— 
CHARLES E. Souza. 


At Evansville, Ind., sheet-metai 
workers took a cut of 22% cents an 
hour and street carmen a 10 per cent 
reduction. The Ce:tral Labor Union 
has formed a depositors league to try 
to have closed banks to pay us our 
money.—A. G. ELTONHEAD. 


The Kokomo, Ind., Trades and La- 
bor Council has endorsed candidates 
who are favorable to labor. Condi- 
tions here are growing worse all the 
time. The township gives orders for 
relief and those obtaining it work for 
the city until the bill is paid. The 
carpenters have reduced their initia- 
tion fee, but so far it has not stimu- 
lated the membership any. The 
unions here are broke.—H. E. VIn- 
CENT. 





Organized labor at South Bend, 
Ind., is trying to hold together and 
to do whatever it can to promote its 
interests. The drive for the commu- 
nity chest was successful and all em- 
ployed persons were asked to give 1 
per cent of their pay. Rents are 
about two-thirds less and many fam- 
ilies are in arrears. The same com- 
mittee that handled labor’s interest 
in the primaries is still functioning for 
participation in the elections.—MARyY 
L. GARNER. 


At Council Bluffs, Iowa, rents are 
slightly less than in 1928. Very little 
work, other than some being done by 
the Water Department, is in prog- 
ress to help the unemployed. The 
carpenters have taken a 15 per cent 
wage cut and bricklayers 12%. Other 
crafts have succeeded in maintaining 
wages.—J. G. FoGLr. 


The officers of the Trades Assem- 
bly at Des Moines, Iowa, and the 
State Federation of Labor jointly 
handled the primary campaign. All 
candidates stated their attitude in re- 
spect to labor legislation in our open 
meetings. No industries are taking 
on new workers and conditions are so 
bad that the water and electric power 
have been shut off in some of the 
homes of the impoverished workers 
who have had no work from 6 to 24 
months. The central body is provid- 
ing meals for 375 to 400 men, women 
and children every day except Sunday 
and its funds are about exhausted. 
Typographical Union No. 118, Lo- 
cal Division No. 241 Street Railway 
Employees and Municipal Workers 
have maintained their wage scale. 
All of these locals have modified their 
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working conditions in order to give 
as much work as possible to their fel- 
low men.—W. B. HAMIL. 


At Jackson, Tenn., organization 
work is on among school teachers, 
common laborers, auto machinists, 
clerks and restaurant employees. No 
industries are taking on more work- 
ers. Plasterers, bricklayers, electricians 
and plumbers have been successful in 
maintaining their wage scale. Rents 
are no lower than 1928.—W. C. Car- 
RINGTON. 


Some of the cigarette factories are 
taking on workers, but this gain is off- 
set by other industries laying off their 
force at Louisville, Ky. The unem- 
ployed have only the feeble efforts of 
the charities groups to help them. The 
eight-hour day is being urged for city 
sewer work.—HERMAN F. YOUNG. 


At Louisville, Ky., there is a non- 
partisan group composed of members 
of the different labor groups. Ef- 
forts are being made to revive the or- 
ganization of Pullman porters. As a 
community movement nothing is being 
done to relieve the unemployed. The 
municipal employment office is barely 
operating. Charitable organizations 
are doing their usual work. Some la- 
bor groups have small relief plans, 
such as partial time work or a portion 
of their weekly wage goes to their 
own out of work members. These ef- 
forts are very small and do not con- 
stitute any permanent relief. Rents 
are about 25 per cent lower than in 
1928.—J. T. WooDWARD. 


At Arkansas City, Kans., the Shell 


refinery has gone on the six-hour day 
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He may be downtown at the office or a hun- 
dred miles away . . . yet that happy, eager 
voice wings across the wires, straight into 
his heart. 

It summons up a sudden, tender warmth. 
It sweeps away cares and worries. It brings 
sure, comforting knowledge that all is well 
at home. 

Only a small voice, speaking into a tele- 
phone. But it can create a moment that 
colors the whole day. 

If you stop to reflect, you will realize 
how immeasurably the telephone contrib- 
utes to your family’s happiness and welfare. 
It is a fleet courier . . . bearing messages of 
love, of friendship. A priceless helper . . . 


ready to aid in the task of running a house- 
hold. A vigilant guardian . . . always at 
hand when emergencies arise. 


Security, convenience, contact with all 
the world—these things the telephone 
brings to your home. You cannot measure 
their value in money. You cannot determine 
the ultimate worth of telephone service. 


But consider, for a moment, that your 
telephone is one of a country-wide system 
of nineteen million others—a system of 
many million miles of wire served by 
hundreds of thousands of employees. Yet 
you pay only a few cents a day for residen- 
tial use. And you enjoy the most nearly 
limitless service the world affords. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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at the same hourly rate and as a conse- 
quence have reduced the number of 
men employed, which really amounts 
to a cut in wages. The community 
garden plan sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Ameri- 
can Legion and the Red Cross, is 
helping about 1,200 families in Cow- 
ley County. Rents are about half 
what they were in 1928. A new 
paper, Labor and Farm Forum, has 
been launched to champion the cause 
of the working man and the farmer. 
—ABE GARRISON. 


Organized labor at Minot, N. 
Dak., has pledged its support for 
candidate favorable to labor for gov- 
ernor and is favorable to Senator Nye 
and Congressman Sinclair. The drouth, 
depression and 100 per cent crop fail- 
ure made organization work almost 
impossible, but now, with a wonderful 
crop, prospects are brighter. We are 
planting all available vacant lots and 
gardens to help those out of work. 
Rents have fallen until they are be- 
low profit for the landlord. Barbers 
are the only ones able to maintain 
wage scale.—H. C. KIeEHNn. 


In order to meet conditions at Mus- 
kogee, Okla., the carpenters volun- 
tarily reduced their wage scale, effec- 
tive for a period of six months. Rents 
for livable houses and apartments 
are as high as in 1928. Most all 
houses for rent are in bad condition 
and the realty firms handling them say 
owners can not pay for improvements. 
Nothing is being done to provide re- 
lief for the unemployed and the writer 
does not see anything for the future 
as yet. The O. P. R. Refining Com- 
pany has placed 25 extra men at work 
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for a short period of time. The Mus- 
kogee Iron Works have laid off every 
man they can and continue to oper- 


ate.—T. A. WIispomM. 


Gulf States 


Baton Rouge, La., has been affected 
by the depression very little. The 
Standard Oil plant paid every one of 
their employees a dismissal pay- 
ment—some of the employees were 
paid over one year’s salary when dis- 
missed. This was done when the 
plant secured modern machinery 
which let about 2,000 men out. The 
post office here is a small job and very 
few men are employed. Merchants 
are complaining at this time but are 
operating on a small profit and none 
care to give up their business. Labor 
bills have not been given much atten- 
tion in the Legislature. The state is 
taxed above expectation and all is 
done to reduce taxes. Labor is about 
to succeed with a 30-cent per hour 
wage for state labor and the eight- 
hour day for women. Their day is 
now nine hours. We urge strangers 
to stay away from here as there is no 
work for them.—E. H. LaCroix. 


The building of the annex to the 
dock at Lake Charles, La., gave work 
to about 65 men with the following 
rates of pay: carpenters, 30 to 60 
cents an hour; painters, 25 to 50 cents. 
Conditions here are deplorable and 
business is getting no better. Three 
business houses closed their doors re- 
cently and more are slated to go if 
conditions do not improve. Over 60 
per cent of people are out of work. 
No industries are taking on more 
workers. Rents are no lower than in 
1928.—L. B. RopRIGUE. 
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Men, Minds and 
Machinery 


The reputation of the Baltimore & Ohio 
is being built up on co-operation—the 
willingness of men to work—the ability 
of minds to think—and the advantage of 
modern machinery to operate. 


To each and all belongs the credit for 
progress—on each and all depends the 
responsibility for continued success. 


It is our aim to serve the traveling 
millions living in the cities and towns 
reached by the lines of our railroad, to 
the best of our combined ability. 


Co-operation will do it. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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At New Orleans, La., the long- 
shoremen are meeting twice a week 
for organization purposes. The Ford 
assembly plant recently took on sev- 
eral hundred more workers. Rents 
are becoming lower and many houses 
are for rent. All building trades are 
maintaining the scales EDWIN Pey- 
ROUX. 


Hattiesburg, Miss., is working for 
the reorganization of its central body. 
The lumber mills and rice-products 
plants are scheduled to shut down 
July 1. Unemployment is not caus- 
ing much alarm here due to the low 
prices of vegetables and climatic con- 
ditions. Rents are less than 50 per 


cent of 1928 level—property values 
off 50 to 60 per cent. This is due to 
the inability of persons to refinance 


their homes. New state privilege and 
truck tax passed by the last Legis- 
lature is far reaching and will close 
out some lines of business.—J. H. 


Murr. 


The government hospital being 
built at Hot Springs, Ark., has been 
a great help to labor here, and the 
job is fair to organized labor, except 
for the ironwork and we hope to get 
that straightened out soon. By the 
giving of entertainments and carni- 
vals we have been able to establish 
an emergency fund at the Labor 
Temple for relief purposes. Rents 
are somewhat lower but not as low as 
they should be. Painters, carpenters, 
electricians and hod carriers have 
been successful in maintaining wages. 
—CHARLEs W. LIsTER. 


Pampa, Tex., has two committees 
busy at work sounding out candidates 
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as to their views and interest in labor 
problems. Plans are underway for 
some road work to be started to help 
give work to the unemployed. Rents 
are about 10 per cent lower than in 
1928. Locals are paying dues for 
their members out of work from funds 
provided when work was good.— 
FRANK HENRY. 


Efforts are being made to organ- 
ize a Federal labor union at Texar- 
kana, Ark.-Tex., and the writer hopes 
within two weeks to report success 
of his efforts. Through the efforts 
of the American Legion and the 
American Federation of Labor, $3,- 
600 was raised and employment given 
1,500 men. All crafts have had wage 
cuts with no prospects of getting 
them back again.—JOHN ALLEN. 


Mountain States 


At Anaconda, Mont., men are 
working for the county and city in 
order to receive relief from the Com- 
munity Welfare Club. Rents have 
been reduced in practically every resi- 
dence and business building. Clerks, 
butchers, barbers, teamsters, cooks 
and waiters and beauticians have 
maintained their wage scale.—PETE 
D. LIppELL. 


At Colorado Springs, Colo., lath- 
ers and building laborers and hod car- 
riers are about the only ones who are 
still working at the old scale. Con- 
ditions for the working people are 
probably at the worst now of any time 
since 1929, with many losing their 
homes or their equities in them, quite 
largely because of the failures of 
building and loan associations, two of 
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Delivering the goods...(if they're electrical) 


It's a big order . . . to transport 300 electrical manufacturers to your doorstep. Yet, in effect, 
Graybar’s nationwide distribution service does just that... by making the 60,000 products of those 


manufacturers available everywhere. And more .. . Graybar simplifies and co-ordinates for all electri- 


cal buyers the whole procedure of ordering, assembling, and delivering electrical supplies . . . there- 


by rendering an economic service that speeds up all business. ravbaR 
OFFICES IN 16 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDC., NEW YORK, N. Y. Gray a 
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which have been closed up, thereby 
causing many to lose their lifetime 
savings. Business failures have in- 
creased sharply during the first half 
of the present year and with business 
in general still declining prospects are 
that business failures will increase. 
There has been a very general reduc- 
tion in salaries of teachers in all 
schools ranging from § to 1§ per cent. 
Every wage or salary cut and every 
decline in commodity prices brings a 
further recession in business and no 
one can say where it will end. Organ- 
ization work is nearly at a standstill, 
but those already organized are about 
holding their own. County agencies 
are spending more for poor relief 
than at any other time.—ELMER L. 
PERRIN. 


All possible in the way of organ- 
ization work is being done at Denver, 
Colo., under present conditions. 
Firms are still laying off men and re- 
ducing wages. Relief fund is raised 
by subscription and it is not large 
enough to really look after the many 
who need assistance. Six-room houses 
that used to rent for $50 and $60 a 
month now can be had for $25. All 
trades have taken a cut in wages of 
from IO to 20 per cent in order to 
hold their jobs.—H. C. KLE1n. 


Ogden, Utah, has an executive 
committee working which is made up 
of representatives from organizations 
that are favorable to labor. We are 
doing all we can to hold what mem- 
bers we have at present and it is im- 
possible to organize any one now 
until they go to work. The canning 
industry will be putting a few to work 
in the next week or so at a very low 
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wage and long hours. All other in- 
dustries are laying off men instead of 
taking them on. Rents are about 20 
per cent lower.—T. E. Myers. 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, some in- 
terest is being shown by pharmacist 
clerks and a meeting will be held for 
those interested in organization. No 
industries are taking on new workers 
except when smelters operate spas- 
modically with skeleton crews. Com- 
munity chest leaders are lining up for 
another drive before winter, their 
funds becoming depleted through 
large allocations to the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, etc. Real-estate authorities 
claim that rents are about 25 per cent 
lower. Culinary workers still main- 
tain their scale—F. A. NOLLER. 


Pacific Coast 


Organized labor at Fresno, Calif., 
is working to hold what they have 
against the efforts of the San Joaquin 
Valley Industrial Association that is 
doing all within its power to destroy 
the unions. Wherever we can we 
furnish grocery orders to our mem- 
bers in need. Some families are mov- 
ing from one house to another when 
they get cheaper rent. Houses rent- 
ing from $30 to $60 a month have not 
dropped in price, Many business 
houses are not paying any rent. The 
Allied Printing Trades and the ma- 
chinists in all but one shop have been 
successful in their attempt to keep 
their wage scales—C. E. Down. 


Some success has attended our or- 
ganization work here at Los Angeles, 
Calif., among culinary workers, milk- 
wagon drivers and welders. County 
supervisors are planning to call a spe- 
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cial election on a bond issue of $12,- 
000,000 for relief of the unemployed. 
Rents are lower than in 1928. Brew- 
ery workers have signed an agreement 
with some wage reductions in certain 
branches. Most trades have main- 
tained their wage scale on city, 
county, state and government work. 
Oil refinery workers have not suffered 
any cut in wages, but are working only 
three and four days a week. Boiler- 
makers have maintained their wage 
scale in the small contract shops.— 
F. S. DuNN. 


At Napa, Calif., building crafts- 
men and garment workers formerly 
laid off are again being taken back to 
work. We are creating jobs where- 
ever possible and the fruit season will 
help some. The less fortunate are 
taken care of by a publicly subscribed 
fund. Rents are somewhat lower. 
The building trades and garment 
workers have new agreements, but the 
latter is only temporary—WALTER 
P, WEIs. 


The Federated Trades Council at 
Sacramento, Calif., has an organiza- 
tion campaign in progress and has 
had some success in aiding the laun-, 
dry workers and barbers. The meat- 
cutters have maintained their scale.-— 
Tuomas McEwen. 


At Salinas, Calif., a committee has 
been organized to find how candidates 
for public office stand on questions of 
interest to labor. Efforts are under- 
way to form a local union of bakers. 
The “working-dollar” drive follow- 
ing the Rochester block plan is now 
in its second week and results so far 
have been fairly good. Building 
trades, butchers and barbers have 
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made new wage agreements.—W. E. 
KENT. 


Eugene, Oreg., has an Organized 
Labor Political League that handles 
labor’s interests in politics and it is 
non partisan in policy. No industries 
are taking on more workers, except 
the canneries and cheaper wages are 
being paid than ever before. The 
Red Cross has been handling our relief 
work and it is rumored that they are 
running short of funds. Rents are 
disgracefully low, especially in com- 
parison with those of 1928, and in a 
way it is a hardship because taxes still 
remain high. At the expiration of 
their contract on May 16 the print- 
ers were forced to take a cut of 10 
per cent in spite of the fact that they 
were already working at a low scale 
in comparison with other Northwest- 
ern printers.—ROBERT M. FISCHER, 


Jr. 


At Seattle, Wash., despite politi- 
cal persuasion the Central Labor 
Council, through its Political Wel- 
fare Committee, is lending its activi- 
ties to forward favorable labor legis- 
lation. All affiliated crafts are active 
in maintaining standards of policies 
as advocated by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. A very limited 
number of workers are being taken on 
by the various building crafts. We 
are working for the passage of the 
bond issue of $200,000 by King 
County for unemployment relief. The 
city passed a $100,000 for relief of 
those out of work. Rents are about 
20 per cent lower than in 1928. The 
Building Trades Council accepted a 
reduction of from 12 to 20 per cent 
for the crafts affiliated with them.— 
J. J. Hurvey. 
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Mobiloil is made to fight heat and wear---It 
tion protection under any driving conditions 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
61 Broadway New York City 








Mobiloil 
The world’s largest selling motor oil is backed 
by 66 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
quality lubricants for every type of machinery. 
gives your automobile engine complete lubrica- 








SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP :-: PURE :: WHOLESOME 


CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 








YORK SAFE AND ‘LOCK COMPANY 


FACTORY 


o@[ Safes and Vaults }®°2 
: : : : : YORK, PA. 











United 


Piece Dye Works Manufacturers of 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers RESISTORS 
in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed WL RHEOSTATS 


Goods, 


Cotton Goods, Etc. 


Silk and Wool, All- RELAYS 
LODI, N. J. Electric Control Equipment 


New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue Ward Leonard Electric Co. 


Mills - - - - 








Lodi and Hawthorne MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 














